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MUSIC BY ‘ULTRAS’ 
OF MANY NATIONS 
GIVEN AT FESTIVAL 
HELD IN SALZBURG 


First Chamber Music Festival 
Under Auspices of Interna- 
tional Society for Contem- 
porary Music Brings For- 
ward Many New Works— 
Six Programs Represent All 
Leading Nations Except 
Italy — Piano Suite by 
Emerson Whithorne Is 
America’s Contribution — 
Music, Charged with Post- 
War Restlessness, Shows 
Definite Break with Past— 
Next Year’s Festival Will 
Again Be Held in Salzburg 


ALZBURG, AUSTRIA, Aug. 10.— 

The first Chamber Music Festival 
given under the auspices of the In- 
ternational Society for Contemporary 
Music was concluded on the evening 
of Aug. 7. Six programs in all were 
given, bringing to a hearing works 
of composers from national sections 


represented in the _ International 
Society. 

Only one work from America had a 
place on the series of programs—Emer- 
son Whithorne’s piano suite, “New York 
Days and Nights.” These colorful and 
exhilarating pieces were played by 
Rudolph Reuter, who through some mis- 
hap received them only a brief time be- 
fore the festival began. As a result he 
was unable to devote sufficient time to 
their preparation and was obliged to per- 
form them from the printed page. The 
audience, comprising music-lovers from 
many lands, received America’s contribu- 
tion without ardor, but in the circum- 
stances it is not fair to ascribe this to 
the music itself or to its coming from 
America, unless it be true that Euro- 
peans do not, and are resolved not to, 
take American music seriously. 

The festival began, as reported in last 
week’s issue of MUSICAL AMERICA, on 
Aug. 2 with a program of works by 
Alban Berg, Schonberg and Bela Bar- 
tok. Music of Florent Schmitt, Schoeck, 
Eduard Erdmann and Krenek made up 
the second program. 

William T. Walton, an English com- 
poser whose age was announced as 
twenty-one, was one of Britain’s repre- 
sentatives on the programs, the others 
being Arthur Bliss and Lord Berners. 
Mr. Walton’s String Quartet, on the 
third program, played by the McCullagh 
Quartet, disclosed itself as a long and 
tedious piece of writing. Mr. Bliss’ con- 
tribution was a Rhapsody for flute, Eng- 
lish horn, string quartet, double bass and 
two voices. The score is in the charac- 
teristic manner of this young English- 
man; it is charged with color and life. 
Lord Berners’ essay was “Valses Bour- 
weoises” for piano duet. which was played 
by Rudolph Reuter and Louis Gruenberg. 
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ALICE GENTLE 


American Dramatic Soprano, Who Will Continue to Sing in Concert in the United States 
During the Coming Winter in Spite of Offers to Appear in Opera in Europe and South 


America. (See Page 11) 





the nature of an unofficial festival was 
held by the Italians on the afternoon of 
Aug. 7, when Alfredo Casella invited 
some of his friends at the festival to the 
Wiener Saal of the Mozarteum, where 
the Pro Arte Quartet of Brussels per- 
formed his own “Cinque Pezzi” and Mali- 
piero’s “Rispetti e Strambotti.” 
Composers from the Central Countries 
were liberally represented in the series, 
and their works aroused considerable in- 
terest among the audience. Space exi- 
gencies do not permit a discussion of the 
numerous “first times” presented at this 
festival, but all the music—which was 


chosen from 200 works submitted by the 
national sections—was modern, often 
ultra-modern, in tendency. The scores 
as a whole showed their composers seek- 
ing new paths and formulas; they have 
definitely broken with the past, and the 
result, it must be confessed, is not al- 
ways a happy one. Much of the music 
reflected the nervousness and restlessness 
which have been the war’s legacy to the 
peoples of Eurone. Strange and often 
distorted as much of this music is, the 
audience seemed to derive considerable 


[Continued on page 2] 
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Musical Instruments Reflect National Characteristies.........3, 4 























NEW KANSAS CITY 
SOCIETY TO GIVE 
$2000 PRIZES FOR 
AMERICAN WORKS 


Friends of American Music 
Announce Contest for Sym- 
phony or Concerto, Short 
Orchestral Piece, Chamber 
Music Work and Song— 
Piano Composition Prize to 
Be Announced Later—Win- 
ning Numbers to Be Per- 
formed by Kansas City 
Symphony — Society Also 
Plans Student Loan Ac- 
tivities 

ANSAS CITY, MO., Aug. 25. 
The Friends of American Mu- 
sic, an organization lately founded 
by N. de Rubertis, conductor of the 
Little Symphony, has announced a 
competition for American composers, 
with prizes aggregating $2,000. The 
awards are distributed as follows: 
$1,000 for the best symphony, con- 
certo or symphonic poem submitted, 
length unlimited; $400 for the best 
orchestral number requiring fifteen 
minutes or less for performance; 
$400 for the best chamber music 
work, and $200 for the best song 
submitted. A prize for a pianoforte 
composition will be announced later. 

_ The contest is designed to be national 

in scope. Contestants must be native or 

naturalized Americans. 

One of the aims of the society is to 
win recognition for native composers, 
and to this end the compositions selected 
will be publicly played. The awards will 
be made after March 10, 1924. 

The Kansas City Symphony Orchestra 
Association, Sigmund Harzfeld. presi- 
dent, has arranged to perform the win- 
ning works at a concert to be held in 
April. Orchestral parts of the winning 
symphony will be copied in Kansas City. 
thus enabling younger and less affluent 
composers to compete. This procedure, 
it is estimated, will save contestants more 
than $200. No entry fee will be charged 
for the contest. 

The Friends of American Music plan 
to establish a student loan fund and to 
equip worthy institutions with music ma- 
terials as the society widens its field of 
activity. Thus it aims to supply one of 
the most urgent needs of the musical 
profession in America—training for the 
student of exceptional talent and little 
means—and also to aid organizations 
that lack means for carrying on their 
musical training work. 

It is proposed to open an energetic 
campaign for members, as the work of 
the organization depends for its effect 
somewhat upon its representative char- 
acter. Any person interested in music 
is eligible to join. 

tequests for membership will be re- 
ceived by George Elliott Simpson. finan- 
cial secretary, it is announced. Compo- 

sitions submitted in the contest must b« 

addressed to Anna Miller, business man- 

ager of the organization. 
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"ABE. OF L, OPPOSES MUSICIANS’ STRIKE 





Walk-Out Considered Un- 
| likely as Wage Increase Is 
Granted by Managers’ 


Agreements entered into last week by 
the Producing Managers’ Association 
and the American Federation of Musi- 
cians seemed to preclude any possibility 
of a general strike by the theater musi- 
cians of New York on Labor Day. The 
Musical Mutual Protective Union has, 
however, independently declared itself 
dissatisfied with wage concessions made 
by the managers, and Anthony Mulieri, 
president, at the beginning of the week 
asserted that a demand for greater wage 
increases would be submitted by his or- 
ganization to the managers. ; 

In the event that the Mutual organi- 
zation orders a strike of its members, an 
unusual situation will be created, as 
many musicians are also members of Lo- 
cal 802 of the American Federation of 
Musicians. 


Officials of the Federation last week 
declared they were confident that mem- 
bers of Local 802, who have recently 
signed the new contract, would remain 
at their posts. Joseph N. Weber, presi- 
dent of the musicians’ federation, de- 
clared they would be supported by the 
American Federation of Labor, which 
has the stage hands and other theatrical 
unions affiliated with it. Charles C. 
Shay, president of the International Al- 
liance of Theatrical Stage Employees 
and Motion Picture Operators, also de- 
clared his organization opposed to any 
independent strike move by the Musical 
Mutual Protective Union. 

The wage scale adopted by Local 802 
last week provides the following in- 
creases: Musical shows, from $57 to 
$65; dramatic performances, from $45 
to $53; large motion-picture and vaude- 
ville houses, from $65 to $80, and all 
other theaters giving two performances 
a day, from $47 and $52 to $65. This 
arrangement has been declared eminently 
satisfactory by Mr. Weber, who asserted 
also that the majority of the musicians 
seemed satisfied with it. 





ADMISSIONS TAX REPEAL 
NOT CONSIDERED LIKELY 





Political Leaders Believed Unwilling to 
Give Up Revenue Amounting to 
$70,000,000 A Year 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 29.—There ap- 
pears to be little likelihood that the 
present administration will look favor- 
ably upon the repeal of the tax on opera, 
concert and theater admissions in the 
near future, and indications are that if 
the question comes up during the next 


session of Congress, which is very prob- 
able, leaders in both Senate and House 
will oppose any legislation which would 
tend to deprive the Government of the 
revenue now obtained from the admis- 
sions tax. 

It is pointed out at the Treasury De- 
partment that the admissions tax today 
is one of the Government’s chief sources 
of revenue, over $70,000,000 a year being 
collected from the admissions to operas, 
concerts, theatrical performances and 
other entertainments. 

The seating capacity tax is acknowl- 
edged to be of far less importance, the 
annual collections from this source run- 
ning about $250,000; but, nevertheless, 
it is considered of value in enabling the 
Government to keep a check upon the 
capacity of the theaters and opera houses 
for the purpose of computing admissions 
taxes. A. T. MARKs. 





Godowsky Successfully Operated on for 
Appendicitis 


Leopold Godowsky, pianist, was suc- 
cessfully operated on for appendicitis 
last Saturday morning at Mount Sinai 
Hospital, New York, Reports from a 
friend of Mr. Godowsky in close touch 
with the artist’s family were that the 
patient’s condition immediately following 
the operation was a good one. Mr. 
Godowsky has planned a foreign trip 
and it is expected that he will soon re- 
cover from his illness. 





Leading Musicians Favor National Con- 
servatory, Says Bureau 
WASHINGTON, Aug. 27,—The subject 
of a National Conservatory is thus al- 
luded to in a bulletin issued by the 


United States Bureau of Education: 
“The question of a National Conserva- 
tory still receives attention in certain 
quarters, and one or more bills in its 
behalf are usually before Congress. A 


End Salzburg Festival 
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[Continued from page 1] 


enjoyment from it and managed to work 
up enthusiasm for many of the works 
heard. 

Among the composers represented were 
Prokofieff, Ravel, Zoltan Kodaly (who 
had an ovation after the presentation of 
Sonata for ’Cello alone by the young 
Hungarian, Paul Hermann), Stravinsky, 
Kilpenen, Sem Dresden, Fidelio Finke, 
Leos Janacek, Honegger, Milhaud, Pou- 
lenc and Paul Hindemith. Ravel had a 


great reception after the performance by 
MM. Halleux and Maas of his Violin and 
’Cello Sonata. 

Plans are afoot for next year’s festi- 
val, which will again be given in Salz- 
burg. 


G. B. 





national institute of music, properly ad- 
ministered and free from both musical 
entanglements and political bias, would 
be welcomed by many leading musicians 
of the country as affording an ideal op- 
portunity for the development of Ameri- 
can musicians with marked talent. But 
as yet the rank and file of music teachers 


‘have failed to show any particular con- 


cern over the matter and will probably 
remain apathetic until some distinctly 
favorable or unfavorable action forces 
them into some activity.” 

ALFRED T. MARKS. 


TO TEST MILEAGE ORDER 








United States Supreme Court to Hear 
Appeal on Railroad Rate Decision 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 28.—A review of 
the recent decision of the Federal Court 
of Massachusetts in the interchangeable 
mileage book case has been asked of the 
U. S. Supreme Court by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, in an appeal in 
which the commission is joined by several] 
crganizations of travelling men, musical 
and theatrical artists, and others. 

The proceedings were instituted by 
nearly fifty of the railroads which would 
be affected by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s orders for the interchange- 
able mileage. The railroads contended 
that the issue of such books at a discount 
of twenty per cent, as ordered by the 
commission, would deprive them of a 
reasonable return for the transportation 
of persons using them and would serious- 
ly impair their revenues. 

This view was supported by the 
Massachusetts court, which enjoined the 
commission from enforcing its order. 
An effort will be made to have the U. S. 
Supreme Court pass on the question 
early in the fall session. 

A. T. MARKs. 





Prominent Musical Artists Arrive from 
Europe 


_ With the fall concert season approach- 
ing and the opera season not far behind, 
musical artists are beginning to return 
from abroad. Among those who recently 
landed in this country were Father Finn, 
conductor of the Paulist Choir, who came 
in the Bremen on Aug. 22; Rosina Galli, 
premiére danseuse of the Metropolitan, 
and Carlo Peroni, conductor of the San 
Carlo Opera Company, who were aboard 
the Conte Rosso on Aug. 23. Clara 
Deeks, soprano, returned in the Roussil- 
lon on Aug. 25 and the Homeric, which 
docked the following day, had aboard 
twentv-six members of the Chauve Souris 
and Nikita Balieff, its director. Edward 
Johnson, tenor of the Metropolitan, was 
also aboard. Walter Bogart, baritone and 
teacher of singing, returned in the Fran- 
conia the following day. On Aug. 28 the 
Majestic brought Vladimir de Pachmann, 
veteran Russian pianist; Marie Tiffany, 
soprano of the Metropolitan, and Miles 
Farrow, organist and choirmaster of the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine. Sail- 
ing on the Lapland on Aug. 22 was 
Susan Steell, winner of the Jeritza schol- 
arship, who has gone abroad for vocal 
study with Blanche Marchesi, and the 
following day, aboard the Westphalia, 
Bertha Turk, soprano of the Vienna 
Volksoper, who was recently married to 
Rheinhold Warlich, concert artist. 





Composers Missing a Chance in 
California 
Los ANGELES, Aug. 24.—The sum of 
$1,500 in two prizes offered in Los 
Angeles is awaiting California com- 


posers, but so far only one contestant 
has entered the lists. Some months ago, 
W. A. Clark, Jr., founder of the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, announced a musi- 
cal contest open to composers of the 
State of California, and offered a prize 
of $1,000 for the best symphony or sym- 
phonic poem for orchestra and another 
of $500 for the best chamber music com- 
position. It was stipulated that the con- 
testants must be American citizens and 
residents of this State, and that the 
works submitted must be original com- 
positions, which had not been published 
or performed before. Notwithstanding 
that all compositions must be submitted 
prior to Sept. 1, to be considered in the 
award, only one work has been submitted 
to date. 


REORGANIZE OPERA 
FORCES IN OAKLAND 








East Bay Association Under New Man- 
agers and on Co-operative Basis 
—‘Firefly” Presented 


OAKLAND, CAL., Aug. 25.—The third 
week of the East Bay Opera Associ- 
ation’s season brought Rudolf Friml’s 
“The Firefly” with Mabel Riegelman and 
Jefferson de Angelis in the leading 
réles. A good supporting cast included 
Verna Mersereau, Perquita Courtney, 
Marian Fonville and Harry Burgess. 
Maxime de Grosz is accomplishing good 
work with the orchestra and chorus. 

An announcement is made of the 
change of management. Mr. de Angelis 
and Mr. de Grosz will succeed Louis 
Jacobs, as co-managers, and the com- 
pany will be on a co-operative basis. 
Seats will be sold at popular prices. This 
association has been operating on lines 
somewhat similar to the St. Louis Opera, 
and, sponsored by leading society mem- 


bers, has been attempting to give to the 
East Bay a summer season of light 
opera. The chorus of local singers is 
youthful and enthusiastic, and some good 
work has been done. With a new start, 
we are promised better things, and a 
list of favorite works. 

Z. W. Potter staged a brilliant reception 
and musicale on Aug. 17 at the Hotel 
Oakland, honoring former Oakland mu- 
sicians. Quinto Maganini of the New 
York Symphony, flautist and composer; 
Emma Mesow Fitch and Mme. Le Noir, 
vocalists; Margo Hughes, accompanist, 
and Nadine Shepard, local pianist, gave 
the program. Mrs. Fitch and Mme. Le 
Noir each sang a group, and then, as 
duo, gave Mendelssohn’s “I Would That 
My Love.” Both were in good voice. 
Maganini’s “Cry of a Flute” was charm- 
ingly sung by Mme. Le Noir, with flute 
obbligato. The flautist played a group 
of solos, a Negro spiritual being the 
number best liked. Assisting flautists 
were George Corlett, A. T. Baker and 
Arthur Ascher. A. F. SEE. 





ZOO OPERA SEASON ENDS 





“Gioconda” Concludes Cincinnati Series 
Under Lyford’s Baton 


CINCINNATI, Aug. 25.—The summer 
opera season at the Zoo came to a close 
with a fine performance of “Gioconda.” 
This season has been without question 
the most successful in the history of the 
Zoo. At the close of the last act Mr. 
Lyford as well as the principals were 
repeatedly recalled. Mr. Lyford after 
his strenuous work in conducting this 
series, has gone to Cape Cod, Mass., for 
a vacation, and will return about 
Sept. 15. 

Albino Gorno, dean of the College of 
Music, has returned from a two months’ 
vacation, spent in New York and At- 
lantic City. Advance enrollment in- 
dicates one of the largest classes he has 
ever had. The college will re-open on 
Sept. 3. PHILIP WERTHNER. 





24,000 at “Bowl” Concerts When Gabrilo- 
witsch Plays and Leads 
[By Telegraph to ‘‘Musical America’’] 


HOLLYWoop, CAL., Aug. 25.—The rec- 
ord figure of 24,000 persons attending a 
pair of symphony concerts was reached 
at the Hollywood Bowl this week, when 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch appeared as soloist 
and conductor. The first of these con- 
certs was led by Emil Oberhoffer, the 
second by Mr. Gabrilowitsch, the audi- 
ence exceeding 12,000 on each of the two 
evenings. 


CADMAN NIGHT IN 
HOLLYWOOD SERIES 


Hear “Omar Khayyam” Pre- 
lude and “ Thunderbird ” 
Suite—Soloists Appear 


By Bruno David Ussher 


Los ANGELES, Aug. 25.— Cadman 
night (Aug. 16) was one of the most 
successful of the Bowl open-air concert 
series when an audience, estimated at 
more than 9000 persons, called the com- 
poser again and again to the footlights. 


The “Omar Khayyam” Prelude, while of 
characteristic Oriental color and rhythm, 
is distinguished also for its melodic vigor 
and virility of display. Stateliness and 
dance rhythms are cleverly blended. Ef- 
fectively scored, it should become widely 
popular as a concert overture where a 
work of brilliant lightness is required. 

The “Thunderbird” Suite again proved 
highly popular. Not less than three 
numbers of the suite were encored, which 
is not surprising, for “Nuwana’s Love- 
song” and “The Passing of Nuwana”’ 
have been particularly endowed by Mr. 
Cadman with poetic atmosphere. More- 
over, the work could not have had a more 
temperamental interpretation than that 
by Emil Oberhoffer, the conductor. 

Margaret Messer Morris, soprano, 
sang the “Song of the Robin Woman,” 
from Cadman’s opera, “Shanewis,” and 
as encores “The Land of the Sky Blue 
Water” and “I Love You.” 

On the following night the audience 
insisted on hearing a second time the 
Allegretto from the second Brahms Sym- 
phony—a fact which speaks as much for 
Mr. Oberhoffer’s remarkable qualities as 
an interpreter of symphonic music as for 
musical taste here. His programs in- 
cluded the following novelties for the 
past week: “Chorale and Fugue” (Bach- 
Albert), Romanza (Dohnanyi), Theme 
and Variations from Tchaikovsky’s Third 
Suite, Mozart’s Piano Concerto in D 
Minor and MacDowell’s Piano Concerto 
in D Minor. The soloists were Elinor 
Remick Warren and Gertrude Cleophas. 

Sylvain Noack, concertmaster, gave a 
brilliant performance of the solo part in 
the D Minor Violin Concerto of Wieniaw- 
ski. An elegant technique and warm 
singing tone were allied with a poetic 
quality of interpretation. Mr. Ober- 
hoffer shared in the honors with an ad- 
mirable orchestral accompaniment. 


The Whispering Gallery 


N EXPERIMENT that promises in- 
teresting results is planned by Josef 
Stransky, conductor of the State Sym- 
phony, in connection with the programs 


he will present next season at Carnegie 
Hall and the Metropolitan. The pro- 
grams, it is announced, will include 
standard works and several novelties, 
but no “ultra-modern” scores. The lat- 
ter will be played at the conclusion of 
the announced program, and those in the 
audience who are interested in the ‘‘ad- 
vanced” creative expression of the day 
may avail themselves of the opportunity 
thus presented. 











* * 


WALTER DAMROSCH will make a 
goodly bit of Beethoven propaganda next 
season, both here and abroad. As an- 
nounced last week, the leader of the 
New York Symphony has planned a Bee- 
thoven cycle which will include the nine 
symphonies and several of the smaller 
scores of the master. It is now learned 
that, before leaving Paris this summer, 
he announced—according to the Figaro 
—that he has decided to give six sym- 
phonic concerts in the French capita} 
next spring. The programs will be de- 
voted to Beethoven’s works. 

2k * °K 

THE NEW YORK CONDUCTOR will 
have at his service an orchestra of 100 
players, several noted soloists and a 
large choral group. The receipts for the 
six concerts will be offered to the Asso- 
ciation of Pupils of the Conservatoire of 
Paris to aid in founding a home for musi- 
cians. A committee composed of French 
and foreign notables will assist in the 
plan. The concerts will be given in the 
Théatre des Champs Elysées. 

THE FLANEUR. 





The directors of the National Opera 
Club of America, Inc., have appointed 
Emily Grant von Tetzel official chairman 
of publicity for the organization. 
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Nations Reflected in Their Musical Instruments 
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Neighbor, Provides a 
the Philippine 
French, 17th 


This Picture with Its 
Second Shows a Negrito of 
Left Center: A Book Organ. 


ity Specimens From the Crosby Brown Collection of Musical Instruments: Upper Left: “The Musician,” After a Painting by Van der Helst. 
Striking Contrast—The First Is a Portrait of a Dutch Lady and the Scene Typical of Flemish Culture in the 17th Century; the 
Islands Playing a Nose Flute (This Picture Copyright by the National Geographic Society, Reproduced by Special Permission). 
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Century. 
Lower Right: Apache Fiddles 
By Bernard Rogers 
F all the thousand-and- 
one musical instruments 
in the great Crosby 
Brown collection at the 
Metropolitan Museum of 
Art in New York were, 
by some magic, to take 
on an hour’s life and 
become vocal, what an amazing 
jargon would fill the air! Con- 
ceive—if you can—the mingled tim- 
bres of bronze gongs from Old 
China; of ancient Persian trumpets 
taller than a man; of drums of all 
shapes and sizes, white, red, green 
and cobalt; of strange flutes of bone 
and bamboo; of crooked horns of 
brass and glass; of bells from 
Siberia, somber in color; of dainty 
fiddles with carven necks; of richly 
gilded harpsichords and spinets from 
Italy and France 











Upper Center: “Saron,” a Javanese Instrument. 


These represent only a fraction of the 
matchless collection which reposes in ser- 
ried rows of cases in its home near the 
Parthenon Room of the Metropolitan. 
Here, in Galleries 26 to 29, are assembled 
3600 specimens illustrating the history 
and development of musical instruments 
of all nations from prehistoric times to 
the present day. The collection was pre- 
sented to the Museum in 1889 by the 
late Mrs. John Crosby Brown, and with 
it is combined the Drexel Collection, com- 
prising forty-five instruments, which wa: 
presented to the Museum in the same 
year by Mrs. Joseph Drexel. 

The casual visitor to the Museum tar- 
ries briefly, as a rule, in these rooms. A 
virginal here, a grotesque gong, an 
Indian rattle or drum there, attracts him 
momentarily, but as a rule he passes on 
to the precincts of painting or sculpture. 
And this is not surprising. The collec- 
tion is so vast and so bewildering in its 
variety that the footsore layman, to 
whom musical instruments are little more 
than curiosities, finds more enjoyable the 
bright canvases and smooth marbles of 
the neighboring rooms. 

Yet. there is much that is deeply inter- 


Lower Left: Spinet, Made in England, 1684, by Charles Haward. 


esting and instructive in these exhibits. 
Anyone who fancies that the natives of, 
say, the Fiji Islands are totally devoid 
of artistic instinct should examine a 
teed Pipe (No. 1726), consisting of three 
bamboo pipes fastened together and in 
serted in a cocoanut shell. Each of the 
pipes, into two of which holes are drilled, 
is fitted with a single beating reed. It is 
a neat little affair of workmanlike con 
trivance and doubtless makes likeable 
music—if you like it. Again take the 
nose flutes and “bull roarers” of Ocean 
ica. They are elaborately carved and 
worked, with designs that are striking 
and even impressive. A “buii roarer” o1 
“whirr”’ from Australia—one of the in 
struments which our Schoénbergs and 
Strausses have thus far overlooked—con- 
sists merely of a thin strip of wood, 
pointed at both ends and notched around 
the edge; a hole in one end and a string 
The catalog describes how it is played 
or rather employed: 


The string is tied to one end of a 
long stick, which is held in the hand. 
When this is twirled about the head, 
a whirring sound in produced. It is 
used to warn persons from the cere- 


Lower Center: Octave Spinet, Italian, 17th Century, 


monials in which none but the initi- 
ated are allowed to participate. 


True, the “bull roarer” and its broth 
ers are not particularly enlightening for 
the student of modern musical instru- 
ments, but for those who are interested 
in primitive music and peoples these 
pecimens and countless others of their 
kind provide a wealth of information. 
Something of culture is reflected in the 
things a people makes, and in practically 
all these instruments and sound-produc 
ing devices there are evidences of a rude 
artistic instinct and of that mysterious 
thing which, for want of a better word, 
we term style. 

TROLL over the European section 

The instruments in display are ages 
in advance of those made by the Pacific 
Islands and Red Indians, but convention 
has been at work here and individuality 
has to some extent gone by the board. 
But how infinitely enriched has been the 
cause of pure sound, and, in a finer sense, 
of music! Look closely at that great 
Viola di Bordone, made by an Austrian 


[Continued on page 4] 
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Music More Vital in Europe 
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Pianist and Composer, on His Tour in Europe, Found That 
American and British Works Are Attracting Keen Inter- 
est—Hails Delius as the Greatest Composer in Europe, 
and Hindemith as the Foremost of the New German 
School—Secures Extensive Collection of Danish Folk- 


Songs 
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ERCY GRAINGER, again in New 

York after a year’s absence in 
Europe, has returned with definite im- 
pressions of the increased vitality and 
sincerity of musical activities on the Con- 
tinent and of the keen interest which is 
felt in that part of the world in the work 
of American and British composers. In- 


cidentally he hails Frederick Delius as 
the greatest composer in Europe today. 
Mr. Grainger, who gave fifty-eight piano 
recitals in a tour of Norway, Denmark 
and Holland, spent a great part of his 
time abroad in collecting Danish folk- 
songs and is harmonizing many of these 
melodies for chamber programs. 

“From what I saw of the musical life 
of Europe,” he says, “I am convinced 
that it is today healthier, simpler, more 
vigorous, more sincere and, above all, 
more musical than it was from 1900 to 
1914. The present period in Europe is 
especially productive in composition, and 
the people, moreover, are in a highly 
receptive and sympathetic mood toward 
the works of composers of other coun- 
tries. American music is attracting at- 
tention everywhere. 

“The merely popular themes carried to 
Europe by restaurant and other orches- 
tras have, I believe, developed this inter- 
est in the classical music of this country. 
They have ‘blazed the trail’ for it, so to 
speak. While jazz, which in its best 
forms is a development of art, is so well 
known to the American public, it has 
come as a novelty to the people of 
Europe, and the interest it has aroused 
has naturally stimulated inquiry into the 
more serious work of our composers. 
Hence the existing demand for American 
music of the best type.” 


PTET UOC CCPC ee ceo WINE HU 


Mr. Grainger was struck by the warm 
response shown by audiences to the music 
of American and British: composers. 
“When I played compositions by Balfour 
Gardiner, Carpenter, Cyril Scott, Na- 
thaniel Dett, Guion, Griffes and Dillon, 
for instance, I realized a spontaneity in 
the attitude of the listeners which showed 
me that the serious world of music is as 
ready to capitulate to the English-speak- 
ing composers as the ‘popular’ public of 
the world has to American jazz. This 
was the case in Holland and the Scandi- 
navian countries, and although I did not 
play in Germany, I had plenty of oppor- 
tunity of observing, when in that coun- 
try, that a similar attitude exists there.” 


Sees Delius as Towering Figure 


Describing Frederick Delius as _ the 
greatest composer in Europe today, Mr. 
Grainger says: “He is greater than his 
contemporaries as Bach was greater than 
his. While other composers are working 
in restricted fields, Delius, it seems to 
me, looks out with broad vision over the 
whole gamut of human interests and 
emotions. He is not concerned with the 
‘isms’ of a brief day, but while exceed- 
ingly modern and original, he combines 
the accumulated richness of the heritage 
of the past in his creative scheme. At 
once progressive and conservative, he 
touches the loftiest and most profound 
depths of art. This he has done, for 
example, in his ‘Song of the High Hills,’ 
his ’Cello Concerto, his ‘North Country 
Sketches’ and other recent works.” 

Mr. Grainger heard in London, under 
the baton of Albert Coates, what he de- 
scribes as a wonderful performance of 
the “Song of the High Hills.” “I never 
before in my life heard choral music so 
magical as in that performance,” is his 





Crosby Brown Collection Assembles 
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[Continued from page 3] 


in 1779. It is of a dull garnet color, 
cumbersome in shape, thick of neck and, 
set at the side, has a series of strings 
and sympathetic strings. It plagues 
the imagination. Only two centuries age 
men played upon such clumsy fiddles. 
What must the timbre be like? Probably 
rather dull and yet penetrating and 
sweet, like its smaller relative, the Viola 
d’Amour, a specimen of which rests 


nearby. 
* * ok 


PPOSITE is a case of bassoons, great, 

gaunt tubes, some of them twice the 
height of a man. Their solemn tones are 
frozen now, but once, in a more leisurely 
day, those cylinders made loud and im- 
posing, if not exactly gay, music. Next 
door is an assortment of bagpipes of all 
descriptions, with bags of velvet and 
plaid, and “chanters” of ivory and wood. 
The oboes, young brothers of the bassoon, 
are there, and there too are the clarinets, 
old and new, large and small, straight 
and bent. And here, in a small case, 
flanked by harpsichord and spinet, repose 
a “recorder,” or flute, of which Shake- 
speare makes frequent mention, and a 
pipe and tabor (drum) which are still to 
be found in small English villages and 
are used to accompany the dance. 

The East contributes its share to this 
strange and vast family. Here, near the 
door, are two terrifying figures in plas- 
ter, horned and grinning demons, who 
support from a _ shoulder-pole a huge 
bronzen gong. Back of them, straight 
as a mast and haughty, towers a brass 
Persian trumpet. Full ten feet in height 
and heavy in proportion, what mighty 
lungs were needed to sound a blast from 
that giant tube! Temple gongs from 
Japan, hung in frames of richest lacquer 
work, bells of singular shape and compo. 


sition, hand-drums with heads _ illumi- 
nated like missals in brilliant emerald 
and scarlet—these, and many another 


weird device, are the contribution of the 
Orient. 


Musical Instruments of All Peoples 


UT while the instruments of wind, 
bow and percussion muster rare at- 
tractions for the passer-by and student, 
they must yield the palm for interest 
to the keyboard instruments, which, 
grouped in twos and threes on modest 
platforms, show their yellow keys to 
every visitor and make itch each small 
boy’s fingers. No daring lad ventured 
to perform upon spinet or harpsichord 
while we were in the vicinity—the guards 
are over-vigilant, no doubt—and so all 
these dainty cases, fashioned so long ago, 
stood silent, their small, tinkling sounds 
locked tight within. There are so many 
varieties as to defy description. Psalter- 
ies, spinets, virginals, harpsichords, clavi- 
chords, dulcimers, “regals,’”’ melodeons, 
“book organs,” harmoniphons, ‘“sera- 
phines”—these are some of the fruits of 
the older instrument-makers’ art on dis- 
play. The keyboards are, in many in- 
stances, sadly aged, with battered and 
dark-toned keys; but there is an air about 
these instruments: they give out a faint 
and slightly cloying perfume of the past. 
They are of many makes—Italy has 
sent a goodly number—and many peri- 
ods. Instrumental music in the sixteenth 
century was different from the music 
which we know; it must have been a 
meek art, faded and fragile. Certainly 
these instruments could not produce full 
bodied, deep sounds comparable to those 
of our present-day piano. Of pianos 
there are some strange specimens; the 
one, for instance, made by Carl Lang of 
Nuremberg in the eighteenth century, 
which is almost eight feet high, with its 
upper part harp-shaped and its lower in 
the form of a cabinet. The keys are 
mother-of-pearl (naturals), with black 
sharps inlaid with pearl. The keyboard 
is supported by two mermaid figures in 
carved wood, gilded. An elaborate and, 
doubtless. an expensive affair. 

But words are poor things with which 
to describe the marvels of the Crosby 
Brown Collection. There is nothing like 
first-hand evidence. For the inquiring 
eye there are fascinating hours to be 
spent wandering among these varied 





musical relics of many peoples and ages. 


Today, 
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Says Grainger 











Photo by Alfred Krauth, Frankfurt 
Perey Grainger 


glowing comment. “In celebration of 
Delius’ sixtieth birthday, in January last, 
concerts of his works were given in sev- 
eral European music centers, and the 
Delius Festival, at which I was present 
in Frankfurt, was impressive not only 
for the majesty and beauty of the music, 
but also for the great and spontaneous 
enthusiasm of the public.” a 
Paul Hindemith impressed the visitor 
more than any other of the young Ger- 
man composers. Hindemith, he says, has 
broken away completely from the pre- 
war philosophy of the German school 
and is writing abstract music of almost 
Schubertian simplicity, facility of ex- 
pression and natural sense of musical 
color. “It seems to me that in the work 
of Hindemith Germany has returned to 
music for music’s sake,” he affirms. “In 
many highly interesting concerts I heard 
while in Holland and Germany I was in- 
terested also in works by Arnold Schoén- 
berg and Franz Schreker. Schonberg I 
have always believed in since I first 
heard his ‘Five Orchestral Pieces’ in 
London in 1912. Schreker’s ‘Kammers- 
infonie,’ exquisitely given by Mengelberg 
in Amsterdam while I was there, is a 
work lovely in color and context. In 
Amsterdam I heard also a masterly in, 
terpretation of a Chopin Concerto by 
Ernest Schelling and Mengelberg and an 
interesting work composed by Schelling, 
whose reception was hearty in the ex- 
treme. A Mengelberg performance of 
Rubin Goldmark’s glorious orchestral 
Requiem is also among the strongest im- 
pressions I received on this tour.” 


Collected Danish Folk-Songs 


In collecting the Danish folk-songs in 
Jutland, the pianist traveled in company 
with Evald Tang Kristensen, now more 
than eighty years of age, who is well 
known for his interest in. the folk-lore of 
Denmark. They went through the agri- 
cultural districts, inviting the old peas- 
ants, some of whom were nearly ninety, 
to sing their melodies into the instru- 
ment. A collection of eighty of these 
songs was secured. Before he left 
Europe this summer Mr. Grainger again 
visited Mr. Kristensen and selected the 
best of the tunes they had thus collected. 
Among these melodies, he says, are sev- 
eral of striking beauty and archaic 
charm, and when he has completed the 
settings these will be published. 

While in Frankfurt, Mr. Grainger held 
extensive orchestral and chamber re- 
hearsals of some of his larger compo- 
sitions, so as to test the scores be- 
fore submitting them to the engrav- 
ers. Representatives of his European 
publishers, B. Schott’s Sdhne, May- 
ence; Schott & Co., London, and Uni- 
versal Edition, Vienna, came to Frank- 
furt to hear these rehearsals, and as a 
result these firms have decided to pub- 
lish between them all of Mr. Grainger’s 
unpublished larger works. These in- 
clude “The Warriors,” music to an imagi- 
nary ballet, for full orchestra and three 
pianos, and as arranged also for two 
pianos, six hands; “Hill Song,” No. 1, 
for twenty-two chamber instruments; 
“Marching Song of Democracy,” for 
choir, orchestra and organ; Scotch 
Strathspey and Reel, for four men’s 
voices and five wind instruments, con- 
certina, xylophone, two guitars and 
eight strings; “Green Bushes,” passa- 
caglia for twenty-one instruments, and 
also arranged for two pianos, six hands; 
English Dance, two pianos, six hands, 


and “The Bride’s Tragedy,” compos 
for double chorus and orchestra to wo! 
by Swinburne. 

Mr. Grainger found considerable 
terest existing in Germany in regard 
his works, and would have given orch: 
tral and chamber concerts in that cou 
try, Holland and Austria had the man, 
scripts of his chief compositions not go 
to the engravers. He was asked to u.- 
dertake a concert tour, but the arrang.. 


ments already made by Antonio Sawye,, | 


Inc., for a tour in America in the comil ¢ 


season prevented him from accepting ths; | 


offer. 
Universal Edition, he states, has s.. 


cured all of Delius’ recent works, lar; ¢ 
and 3. {| 


and small, for publication, 
Schott’s Séhne is publishing an opera, a 
ballet and several large orchestral wor! 
by Cyril Scott. 
German edition of Roger Quilter’s Env- 
lish songs are in the press. “To my 
mind,” he says, “‘the present is an ex- 
cellent opportunity for the publication | 
European editions of the best America: 
songs.” 

Mr. Grainger’s American tour, one « 
the busiest he has entered upon in this 
country, will open in New England 
the middle of October, and for the re- 


s 


mainder of the month he will give reci- | 
tals throughout New York and Ney | 
Middle § 
West and in Canada will occupy him in J 
November, and in early December he wil! | 


Jersey. Engagements in the 


give recitals in New York and Boston, 
after which he will go on a short trip 
through the South. 
the year he will make several orchestra! 


appearances and a long Southern tour. | 


P. J. NOLAN. 


LIMA GREETS SOPRANO 


May Armstrong Acclaimed in Recital for 
Hospital Benefits 

Lima, OHIo, Aug. 25.—May Arm- 

strong of Lima, dramatic soprano, was 

acclaimed in her recital at Memorial 





Hall on Aug. 22, when she sang for the 


benefit of the new Memorial City Hospi- 
tal, for which the citizens voted a bond 


issue of nearly a million dollars a few f 


days ago. A percentage of the receipts 
will be applied to a Nursery Foundation. 

Six years had elapsed since the sinyer 
was heard here, and during that period 
she has achieved great success as al 







































































Two large volumes of a | 





























































































After the first of 7 













































































entertainer at the Government camps | 
and hospitals, and in many recitals in| 


Washington. 
chief numbers were Lia’s aria from De 
bussy’s “L’Enfant Prodigue, ‘“Depuis le 
Jour.” from Charpentier’s “Louise,” and 
Bemberg’s “La Mort de Jeanne d’Arc.” 
With this group was included Chami- 
nade’s “Ritornelle,’ Fourdrain’s “Ls 
Papillon,” Lieurance’s “By the Water: 
of Minnetonka” and Logan’s “Lift Thin 
Eyes.” Her second group were Spross’ 
“Robin, Robin, Sing Me a Song”; Hage- 
man’s “When We Were Parted,” and “At 
the Well”; O’Hara’s “The Living God”: 
Rogers’ “The Last Song,” and two Negr 


In her present recital, her | 


spirituals. This program was. given 
with distinct artistic success, and 
aroused great enthusiasm. Geraldine | 


Evans was accompanist. 

The Lima Male Chorus and the Ki- 
wanis Harmonic Club’s Male Chorus, un- 
der the leadership of Mark Evans, sang 
German’s “O Peaceful Night,’ Nevin’s 
“Mighty Lak a Rose,” and De Rillé’s 
“Destruction of Gaza.” Admirable bal- 
ance, precision of attack and delicat: 
shading were features of the work of thé 
choir. H. EUGENE HALL. 





Dai Buell Brings New Piano Works from 


Europe 
Dai Buell, pianist, returned from 
five-months’ visit to England, Franc 


and Germany on the George Washingto! 
on Aug. 24. Miss Buell made her first 
appearance in recital in Paris at th 
Salle d’Agriculture in June and ak: 
gave recitals in London and in Germa! 
cities. She visited the Munich Festiva 
and reports that the performances 0! 
the “Ring” under Muck were most im- 
pressive, despite the inferiority of son 
of the vocalists. Miss Buell played pri- 
vately in Berlin and will return for a 
appearance as soloist with the Berli 
Philharmonic next spring. She brought 
with her new works by Paul Le Flen 
Louis Aubert, Campbell-Tipton, Swa 
Hennessy and a suite on Breton themes 
by Vuillemin, which she will play in he 
American appearances this winter. 
Anne Roselle, soprano, will fulfill 

return engagement under the auspices 
the Boston Athletic Association in Bos 
ton this season. She will be heard i 
opera in the same city, when the Sa 
Carlo Opera Company gives a seaso 
there in the fall. 





| 
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Soprano; 19, Serge Oukrainsky, Dancer 


DVANCE subscriptions indicate that 

the seventh New York season of 
Fortune Gallo’s San Carlo Grand Opera 
Company, which opens at the Century 
Theater with “Aida” on Sept. 17, wilt 
prove highly popular. The San Carlo 
engagement has this year been extended 
to five weeks. Another interesting step 
has been the formation of a committee 
vf 100 New York citizens who have given 
their indorsement to the coming engage- 
ment at the Century. Similar commit- 
tees are being formed throughout the 
;country in the other cities in which the 
San Carlo Company will appear. 





Company E 





The special feature of Mr. Gallo’s 
1923-1924 season is the engagement of 
the Pavley-Oukrainsky Russian Ballet, 
which was formerly one of the features 
ef the Chicago Opera. The dancers, 
headed by Andreas Pavley and Serge 
Oukrainsky, will present an elaborate 
variety of ballets and divertissements. 
most of which have never been before 
presented in America. The musical di- 
rectors of the company are Carlo Peroni, 
Ernest Knoch and Aldo Franchetti, all 
of whom are well known as conductors. 

The roster of the company includes 
most of the favorite artists and “guests” 
of other seasons and is augmented by a 
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Manuel Salazar, Tenor: 


number of newly engaged principal sing- 
ers. Among the chief artists listed in 
the prospectus are the following: Mario 
Basiola, baritone (new); Fausto Bozza., 
baritone (new); Sofia Charlebois, lyric 
soprano; Stella De Mette, contralto; Con- 
suelo Escobar, coloratura soprano; Anna 
itziu, soprano; Charles E. Gallagher, 
bass (new); Galileo Gasparri, lyric tenor 
(new); Dorothy Jardon, soprano; Pat- 
rick Kelly, tenor (new); Elvira Leve- 
roni, mezzo-soprano (new); Josephine 
Lucchese, coloratura soprano; Sofia Mas- 
lova, dramatic soprano (new); Tamaki 
Miura, soprano; Graham Marr, baritone 
(new); Colin O’More, lyric tenor (new) ; 


xtends New York Season to Five Weeks 
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Impresario and a Few of the Leading Members and “Guest” Artists Who Will Appear in the Coming New York Season of the San Carlo Grand Opera Company at the Century 

Theater: 1, Marie Rappold, Soprano; 2, Gaetano Tommasini, Tenor; 3, Josephine Lucchese, Soprano; 4, 
Conductor; 7, Sofia Charlebois, Soprano; 8, Stella De Mette, Contralto; 9, Colin O’More, Tenor; 10, Tamaki Miura, Soprano; 11, Fortune Gallo, Impresario; 12, Anna Fitziu, 
Soprano; 13, Charles E. Galagher, Bass; 14, Mario Valle, Baritone; 15, Andreas Pavley, Dancer; 16, Consuelo Escobar, Soprano; 17, Bianca Saroya, Soprano; 18, Anne Roselle, 


5, Dorothy Jardon, Soprano; 6, Carlo Peroni, 


Ada Paggi, contralto (new); Marie 
tappold, soprano; Anne Roselle, soprano 
(new); Manuel Salazar, tenor; Bianca 
Saroya, soprano; Gaetano Tommasini, 
tenor (new); Elda Vettori, dramatic so- 
prano (new), and Mario Valle, baritone. 

In addition to the more popular Italian 
operas, the San Carlo Company will this 
season include the following works in its 
repertoire: “Jewels of the Madonna,” 
“Hamlet,” “Zaza,” “Roméo et Juliette,” 
“Manon,” “Samson et Dalila,” “Faust,” 
“Thais,” “Navarraise,” “Martha” and 
“Secret of Suzanne’”’—the last two works 
to be sung in English—and Strauss’ 
“Salome.” 





ASHINGTON, Aug. 27.—An inter- 
esting survey of the growth of musi- 
cal instruction in the schools of America 
is contained in a bulletin just issued by 





the United States Bureau of Education. 
Particular attention is drawn to an enor- 
mous advance in the study of instrumen- 
tal music. The last two years, the 
Bureau states, have seen orchestral and 


band ensembles take their place as a 
regular and integral feature of school 
music, upon which supervisors expend 


quite as much systematic effort, propor- 
tionately to the number of pupils in- 
volved, as they expend upon the vocal 
features of their work. 

“No junior or senior high school of 
any pretensions with respect to its music 
program,” the bulletin points out, “is 
now without its orchestra, and many ele- 
mentary schools maintain or encourage 
the organization of small ensemble 
groups which practise faithfully orches- 
tral or concerted music of good musical 
uality with results that are at least 
omparable, as to musical quality, with 
the results attained in vocal practice. 
any thousands of dollars, in ever 
necreasing amount, are expended an- 
ually in the purchase of orchestral and 
and instruments, which become schoo] 
roperty and are lent, under suitable 
afeguards, to pupils. 





Bureau of Education Reports Enormous 
Advance in Study of Music in Schools 


“The orchestras meanwhile have in 
creased greatly in size, in instrumenta 
tion and in proficiency. Many are of 
symphonic proportions and are playing 
well music of symphonic character. 
French horns, oboes and bassoons, once 
unknown to the high school orchestra, 
and even more rare instruments, are now 
frequently found. Bands, while not so 
numerous as orchestras, and not capable 
of playing (by reason of their instru- 
mentation) as high a grade of music as 
orchestras, have experienced a_ propor- 
tionate development.” 

The Bureau finds that class instruction 
in violin has spread so rapidly that it 
has outrun statistical inquiry and record. 
Towns of 10,000 to 20,000 population fre- 
quently have from 100 to 200 pupils re- 
ceiving class instruction in violin, and 
one large city reports 3100 pupils receiv- 
ing such instruction. Sometimes the les- 
are given at public expense, the 
instructors being regularly employed by 
the local board of education. In other 
cases the pupils pay a small fee per les- 
son—10 to 25 cents usually—and the 
Board of Education provides only the 
room and building facilities and the in- 
struction books. The pupils in almo 
all cases provide their violins and in 
strumental equipment. Meanwhile the 
study of other orchestral instruments has 
not been neglected. 


sons 


+ 
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In reference to class instruction in 
piano, the Bureau says that many thou- 
sands of pupils are members of public 
school piano classes. “Carefully devised 
musical text-books for their use are pub- 
lished and widely used, and the present 
extent of instruction is so great that it 
has led to that discussion and _ inter- 
change of opinion that is necessary to 
further development. Instruction is fre 
guently at public expense, since regularly 
employed teachers of music are likely to 
have more knowledge of piano than of 
any one of the orchestra instruments. 
This instruction has passed the experi- 
mental stage and is coming to be recog- 
nized as a valid feature of public instruc- 
tion in music.” 

Emphasizing the value of instruction 
in instrumental music, the Bureau says: 


“It is futile to expect intelligent audi- 
ences for our svmphony and chamber 
music concerts, futile to expect intelli- 


gence with respect to most of the music 
of Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven and 
many later composers if the sole musical 
instruction of the people has consisted of 
the singing of unison and part songs of 
elementary school or even high school 
range, 

“They must be brought to a compre- 
hension of music as beauty of tone, 
beauty of tonal design, tonal architecture 
of idealistic nature that is remote above 
the clash of worldly feeling before they 
understand music as the musician under- 
stands it.” ALFRED T. MARKS. 
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Giuseppe 
will reopen his 
sept. 17. 


Wagnerian Com- 


memorate 


Opera Company to 
Smetana’s Birth 


In observance of the centenary of the 
birth of Smetana in 1824, the Wagnerian 
Opera Company plans to revive his 
opera, “The Bartered Bride,” during the 
season at the Manhattan Opera House 
in January. In addition to the four 
operas of Mozart, scheduled for perform- 
ance, which form the most noteworthy 
feature of the coming engagement, the 
company will produce two works of 
Eugen d’Albert: “Die Toten Augen,” 
which will have its American premiere, 
and “Tiefland,” which was given by the 
Metropolitan in 1908. 


Henrietta Conrad Heard at Ocean Grove 

Henrietta Conrad, soprano, appeared 
for the first time as soloist at the Audi- 
torium, Ocean Grove, N. J., recently be- 
fere 6000 persons attending the Lu- 
theran convention of New York, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania. Her hearers 
demonstrated their approval with _ re- 
peated applause. Miss Conrad has 
analyzed her resources and has polished 
and refined them, with a resulting artis- 
try and fine sense of proportion. She 
has a sweet and exquisitely colored voice, 
and her enunciation gave the audience 


1 


full benefit of the message of her songs. 

Louise Homer, contralto, who is spend- 
ing the summer at her home at Bolton 
Landing, Lake George, N. Y., will open 


a concert tour in September. She will 
be heard in several guest appearances 
with the Chicago Civic Opera again this 


season. 
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Paul Henneberg to Develop Talent 


util MEE 


m 
GREAT deal is said and written 
from time to time on the subject of 


American composers, artists and conduc- 
tors and why we as a nation ignore our 
own in favor of the imported article, and 
similar fruits in season, and yet, al- 
though campaigns are started more or 
less sporadically for artists and composi- 
tions indigenous to the soil, little is said 
about how we are to produce conductors. 
After all, a composer can sit down and 
throw off a song; an artist can stand up 
or sit down as well, as the case may be, 
and deliver himself of a Bach aria or a 
Beethoven sonata, but the conductor can- 
not get up and conduct unless he has 
semething to conduct. 

It is a cause of constant wonder where 
they learn to do it, and as a matter of 
fact, the facilities in this country for 
learning orchestral conducting are woe- 
fully small. That is what set Paul 
Henneberg to thinking on the subject, 
how to remedy conditions and how to 
give the aspiring conductor “a leg up,” 
so to speak. Mr. Henneberg is well 
qualified to understand the situation and 
to undertake a solution of its difficulties, 
as he has been associated with bands and 
orchestras all his life. While still a stu- 
dent in Berlin he succeeded Ludwig von 
Brenner as conductor of the Berlin Sym- 
phony, was for several years assistant 
conductor té Victor Herbert, succeeded 





Wanted—Position as (Ass’t) 
composer Theory diploma of standard conservatory 
and pupil of two prominent American composers. 
Apply ‘“‘W. D. O. R.,’’ care MUSICAL AMERICA, 
501 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Music Editor by young 


Successful Teacher desires to get in touch with 
locality of 50,000 or more, where there exists need 
for voice instruction and conductor of chorus. 24 
years’ experience Artist pupils. Best of recom- 
mendations, Address ‘“‘L. L. C.,’’ care MUSICAL 
AMERICA, 501 Fifth Ave., New York 





Wanted—Studio for two afternoons a week by 


singing teacher: West Side preferred Address 
M. M., MUSICAL AMERICA. 





THE ACORN CLUB 


LA delightful home for girls studying in New 
York and for young women. Open all year. 
Chaperonage for young students. Booklet. 


Miss M. F. Fraser Miss M. E. Sliter 
305 W. 100th Street, New York 
Tel. Riverside 0460 








FOR RENT 


Very attractive, large, light studios, with 
office and reception-room. Unfurnished. 
From October 1, 1923. 
Movable partitions. Seating capacity 350. 
Reasonable rental. Centrally located. 
Suitable for private studios or school. 


Address M.I.A. c/o MUSICAL AMERICA 








$25 to $100 Weekly 


for leisure time work in local communities can be 
earned by energetic persons capable of approach- 
ing musicians, students, music-lovers and others. 
Only thoroughly responsible people who are willing 
to canvass studios, classes and schools will be con- 
sidered. Permanent income. 


Address Box 160, c/o Musical America, 
501 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








Broadway at 5ist St. 
Phone Circle 5500 


CAPITOL fice enc 08 


World’s Largest and Most Beautiful Motion 
Picture Theatre 
Edward Bowes, Managing Director 


Week Commencing Sunday, Sept. 2 
Robert Z. Leonard Presents 
MAY MURRAY 
In “THE FRENCH DOLL” 
Adapted by A. E. Thomas from the spectacular 
New York and Paris Stage success 
CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA 
Erno Rapee, Conductor 
Divertissements, Mlle 
Sallerina 

IN OUR BROADCASTING STUDIO 
POPULAR CAPITOL SOLOISTS 
Presentation by Rothafel 


Ballet Gambarelli 





Greater Movie Season 








Theaters under Direction of Hugo Riesenfeld 


RIVOLI Broadway at 49th St. 


A Geo, Fitzmaurice Production 
POLA NEGRI in “THE CHEAT" 
With Jack Holt supported by Chas. de Roche, 
“Inkwell,’’ Comedy and Dance 
“Priere Hindoue”™ 
Symphonized Home Tune 
Rivoli Orchestra 


RIALTO Broadway at 42nd St. 
All Film Program 
“SALOMY JANE” 

With Jacqueline Logan, Geo 





Fawcett, 


Maurice Flynn and Wm. B.: Davidson 
f;eo. Melford Production, from story by Bret 
Harte and play by Paul Armstrong. 


“OLD BILL” 
From Anatole France's ‘‘Cranquebille’ 
Music Film Comedy 
Rialto Orchestra 











Paramount Week 
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of Aspiring American Conductors 

















Paul Henneberg 


him as bandmaster of the Twenty-second 
Engineers and was first flautist in the 


New York Philharmonic. At present 
Mr. Henneberg conducts the Young 
Men’s Symphony and the New York 
Police Band. 
Conductors Born, Not Made 
“Conductors,” said Mr. Henneberg, 


“are born, not made. If an aspirant has 
not the personality to make a conductor, 
if he has not ‘the goods’ as the saying 1s, 
there is no use to try and give it to him. 
If they have it, I am going to make a 
big effort to bring it out. 

“People wonder how conducting is 
taught, as it isn’t possible to have an or- 
chestra lying around loose, so to speak, 
waiting to be led. The solution is simple. 
You don’t begin with an orchestra, but 
with a piano. Nikisch used to have two 
pianos going when he was teaching con- 
ducting. Now, suppose you were having 
a lesson in conducting, this is what would 
happen: First of all, a musical back- 
ground of theory, orchestration and re- 
lated subjects being presupposed, I 
should tell you beforehand the work with 
which you would begin, say the ‘Jupiter’ 
Symphony of Mozart. You would be sup- 
posed to have practically memorized the 
score before coming to your lesson, or at 
least to be perfectly familiar with it, the 
entrances, the phrasing and the dy- 
namics in a general sort of way. At your 
lesson you would stand at a conductor’s 
desk with your baton. I should indicate 
to you the positions of the various choirs 
in the orchestra and then, with a pianist 
playing the work from a piano reduction, 
you would begin. The pianist would play 
with one eye on you and follow you, not 
you him, and you would conduct, not 
looking at him but at the imaginary or- 
chestra and bring in the various choirs 
on their entrances, from the proper posi- 
tion, though as a matter of fact, you 
might be waving at an armchair or a 
bookcase. visualized as the wood-wind or 
second violins. The pianist would have 
been tipped off to play certain passages 
incorrectly, so as to see if you knew what 
was wrong and how to make it right. 

“In effect, you see, it is conducting an 
orchestra as far as the student is con- 
cerned, and the situation is analogous tu 





The Universal Concert 
Bureau, Inc. 
17 East 2d St. 


NEW YORK CITY 


The American Dramatic Contralto 
of International Fame 


HIE 


Katherine Spaeth in 


The Evening Mail: 





Her 


interpretations were those 


“She was superb. 


of a great artist.” 


BALDWIN PIANO 








that of an opera singer who studies and 
rehearses a role with piano accompani- 
ment and later sings it with orchestra. 
When the student has shown himself 
sufficiently familiar with the technique ot 
the baton in this way, he will have an 
opportunity of trying his hand with the 
Young Men’s Symphony some Sunday 
morning, and there you are! 

“TI am not aiming to make conductors. 
That cannot be done, for something more 
is necessary than merely to stand up and 
wave a stick. If that were all, a huge 
metronome would do the trick. If, how- 
ever, an aspirant has ability as a con- 
ductor, I can develop it. Already a num- 
ber of conductors of theater orchestras 
have applied to me for admission to my 
class and two or three composers. I am 
starting in a small way, but who knows, 
I may develop the much-wanted ‘great 
American conductor.’ One never knows 
whence genius will spring, and there is a 
story of a German schoolmaster who al- 
ways, when entering his classroom, would 
take off his hat and bow to his pupils, 
‘because,’ he said, ‘there may be some 
great men before me!’ ” 

JOHN ALAN HAUGHTON. 





KANSAS CITY, KAN. 

Aug. 25.—A concert was recently given 
in the First Swedish Baptist Church by 
Joseph Black, violinist; Emile Roge, 
‘cellist, and Earl Colburn, pianist, as- 
sisted by Mildred Hedstrom and Andy R. 
Anderson, vocalists. Mr. Black played 
several numbers of Hungarian folk- 
music, and the program also included 
compositions by Drigo, Clarence Cameron 
White, Simonetti, Donizetti, Verdi, Puc- 
cini and Henry Hadley.—L. A. Fowler, 
Mary Payne, Josephine McLaughlin, 
Marie Laing, Roy B. Rawlings, Marie 
Colburn, Cora Bloodworth and Harold 
Laing took part in a special musical ser- 
vice at the Seventh Street Methodist 
Church on Aug. 19. 

FREDERICK A. COOKE. 





Méré to Give Fort Wayne Recital 

Yolanda Mér6é has been engaged for a 
recital at the Majestic Theater, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., two days after her Chicago 
appearance early in February. Mme. 
Méré has already been booked by her 
managers, Haensel & Jones, for a num- 
ber of appearances next season, both as 
soloist with the leading orchestras and 
in concert. 





Mildred Dilling, harpist, and two of 
her pupils, Alice Singer and Marie Mc- 
Graw, and her sister, Mrs. Nelson 
Brewer of Chicago, are on a motor trip 
through France and Italy. Miss Dilling 
will play in England and Scotland be- 
fore returning to America in October. 





Nicola A. Montani Will 
Head Department for 
United Arts Institu:e 
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Mr. and Mrs. Nicola A. Montani. at Loretio 
Abbey, Toronto, Canada 


Nicola A. Montani is to head the de- 
partment of Catholic Church music at 
the Master Institute of United Arts i 
New York in the coming winter. M): 
Montani, who has been on a tour of Can- 
ada curing the summer, has found tim 
between his visits to friends among t! 
orgarists and choirmasters of the cath 
drals in the larger cities, to complete 
Mass for four voices, chorus and orga’ 
based on a Gregorian melody, and ha 
also composed a Festival Mass for ch 
rus, ergan and orchestra, based main|\ 
on Gregorian chant themes. As conduc- 
tor of the Palestrina Choir of Philade 
phia, Mr. Montani has planned an ex 
tensive program for that organizatio: 
including a concert in New York. 





CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 


Aug. 25.—Under the auspices of th: 
summer quarter of the University 0! 
Virginia a concert was recently give! 
before an enthusiastic audience by Irene 
Williams, soprano, and Judson House, 
tenor.—An interesting program was re- 
cently given in Jackson Park by th: 
Municipal Band. FRANCES D. MEADE. 


—— 
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of invaluable assistance. 





Examples of tone production 
aid both teacher and pupil 


A man’s voice does not demonstrate well to 
a woman student and vice versa, but with the 


Oscar Saenger Course 
in Vocal Training 


actual examples of tone production are af- 
forded for each student’s type voice, and so are 


Victor Records of the Oscar Saenger Course 
are on sale by all dealers in Victor products. 
Ask to hear them. 
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EAST OF THE MISSISSIPPI 
ALEXANDER RUSSELL, 
Wanamaker Auditorium, New York City 





NOW BOOKING 


MARCEL DUPRE | 


Famous Organist at Notre Dame Cathedral, Paris 


SECOND AMERICAN TRANSCONTINENTAL TOUR 
OCTOBER, 1923, to APRIL, 1924 


Already nearly eighty percent booked 


ADDRESS 
Exclusivement 













Management: | 

WEST OF THE MISSISSIPPI AND CANADA | 
BERNARD LABERGE, 

St. James Street, Montreal, Canada 


- 


—- 








“Played with finesse and facility 





Management: R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York City 


(Steinway Piano) i 


MAGDELEINE BRARD 


FRENCH PIANIST 


and was rapturously applauded and many time 


*s recalled.”— 


(New York Herald) 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Every now and then there comes a 
jarring note to the complacency which 
we have naturally evolved from the nice 
things that noted foreign artists have 
said about us on their return home. This 
time the jarring note was furnished by a 
certain Professor Jaromir Weinberger, 
who has given an interview to the 
Prager Presse. 

It seems the good professor spent a 
year as a teacher in a conservatory in 
Ithaca, situated as you know on Cayuga 
Lake where is located Cornell Univer- 
sity. One can understand that the poor 
professor, although Ithaca is picturesque 
and attractive, missed his beer, his 
friends, and could not be consoled by the 
lanky, husky farmers’ sons who form the 
majority of the students at Cornell, who 
are particularly interested in agricul- 
ture, mechanics, science and care not 
two hoops for music. 

Probably he did not get much farther 
than Ithaca after he landed and took 
the train at Grand Central. Thus his 
point of view was probably as limited 
as his knowledge of English. 

According to the good professor, our 
mechanical life is so rapid and deafening 
that a European can hardly succeed in 
getting any intellectual impressions of 
it. It is only fancy, inspired by decep- 


tive notions: that can admire the 
grandiose dimensions of American na- 


ture plundered and ruined, the smoke 
of factories, dry columns of figures. In 
our music he found little or nothing to 
admire or even to interest him, except 
Negro religious and plantation songs, 
the songs and dances of the Indians 
and of course—jazz. : 

Incidentally, the Herr professor is 
about to bring out some compositions 
which he says have been “inspired” by 
our life. It also seems that he has tried 
these compositions out on Bodanzky. 

Poor Bodanzky! 

However, as Bodanzky thought they 
were fine, why should we worry, unless 
we have to hear them when some of our 
eminent German conductors’ produce 
them. 

ake * * 

Apropos of the works of German com- 
posers comparatively unknown to us. 

It may interest you to know that there 
is in this country today a certain H. L. 
Mencken, considered among the _illu- 
minated and cultured as one of our 
cleverest writers and critics, who, having 
produced a wonderful work on “The 
American Language,” for which prob- 
ably he never got enough to pay his 
board, has recently been interesting him- 
self in light literature as one of the 
editors of the Smart Set. He is an- 
nounced as one of the editors of a new 
monthly which is to discuss, in an in- 
dependent open forum, everything on the 
earth, under the earth and over it. 

Mencken has one quality which com- 
mends him to me, in spite of his sharp 
pen, and that is a delightful sense of 
humor. This he exercised to the limit 
in his recent work entitled “A Book of 
Burlesques.” In this work he pokes fun 
at our custom of putting into our pro- 
grams and program notes biographical 
sketches of comparatively unknown Ger- 
man composers, with examples of whose 
work our visiting conductors occasionally 
favor us. The skit is so inimitably hu- 


morous that I ask your patience if I 
quote it. It refers to a certain sym- 
phonic poem in B Flat, supposed to have 
been written by one Johann Sigismund 
Timotheus Albert Wolfgang Kraus. 
Here it is: 

“Kraus was born at Hamburg on Jan. 
14, 1872. At the age of three he per- 
formed creditably on the zither, cornet 
and trombone, and by 1877 he had al- 
ready appeared in concert at Danzig. 
His family was very poor, and his early 
years were full of difficulties. It is said 
that, at the age of nine, he copied the 
whole score of Wagner’s “Ring,” the 
scores of the nine Beethoven symphonies 
and the complete works of Mozart. His 
regular teacher, in those days, was Stadt- 
pfeifer Schmidt, who instructed him in 
piano and thorough-bass. In 1884, desir- 
ing to have lessons in counterpoint from 
Prof. Kalbsbraten, of Mainz, he walked 
to that city from Hamburg once a week 
—a distance for the round trip of 316 
miles. In 1887 he went to Berlin and 
became fourth cornetist of the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra and valet to Dr. 
Schweinsrippen, the conductor. In Ber- 
lin he studied violin and second violin 
under the Polish virtuoso, Pbysch- 
brweski, and also had lessons in com- 
position from Wilhelm Geigenheimer, 
formcrly third triangle and assistant 
librarian at Bayreuth. 

“His first composition, a march for 
cornet, violin and piano, was performed 
on July 18, 1888, at the annual ball of 
the Arbeiter Liedertafel in Berlin. It 
attracted little attention, but six months 
iater the young composer made musical 
Berlin talk about him by producing a 
comrosition called “Adenoids,” for twelve 
tenors, a cappella, to words by Otto 
Julius Bierbaum. This was first heard 
at an open-air concert given in the Tier- 
garten by the Sozialist Liederkranz. It 
was soon after repeated by the choir of 
the Gottesgelehrheitsakademie, and 
Kraus found himself a famous young 
man. His String Quartet in G Sharp 
Minor, first played early in 1889 by the 
quartet led by Prof. Rudolph Wurst, 
added to his growing celebrity, and 
when his first tone-poem for orchestra, 
“Fuchs, Du Hast die Gans Gestohlen,” 
was done by the Philharmonic in the 
autumn of 1889, under Dr. Lachschinken, 
it was hailed with acclaim. 

“Kraus has since written twelve sym- 
phonies (two choral), nine tone-poems, 
a suite for brass and tympani, a trio for 
harp, tuba and glockenspiel, ten string 
quartets, a serenade for flute and con- 
tra-bassoon, four concert overtures, a 
cornet concerto, and many songs and 
piano pieces. His best known work, per- 
haps, is his Symphony in F Flat Major, 
in eight movements. But Kraus himself 
is said to regard this huge work as 
trivial. His own favorite, according to 
his biographer, Dr. Linsensuppe, is 
“Ruhm und Ewigkeit,” though he is also 
fond of the tone-poem which immediately 
preceded it, “Rinderbrust und Meer- 
rettiz.” He has written a choral for 
sixty trombones, dedicated to Field Mar- 
shal von Hindenburg, and is said to be 
at work on a military mass for four 
orchestras, seven brass bands and ten 
choirs, with the usual soloists and clergy. 
Among his principal works are “Der 
Ewigen Wiederkunft” (a ten part fugue 
for full orchestra), “Biergemutlichkeit,” 
his “Oberkellner” and ‘“Uebermensch” 
concert overtures, and his setting (for 
mixed chorus) of the old German hymn: 

“ ‘Saufst—stirbst! 
Saufst net—stirbst a! 
Also, saufst!’ 

“Kraus is now a resident of Munich, 
where he conducts the orchestra at the 
Lowenbrauhaus. He has been married 
eight times and is at present the fifth 
husband of Tilly Heintz, the opera 
singer. He has been decorated by the 
Kaiser, by the King of Sweden and by 
the Sultan of Turkey, and is a member 
of the German Odd Fellows.” 

If any of my readers are not sufficient- 
ly acquainted with the German language 
to appreciate some of the humor, I beg 
them to get one of their friends who is 
and then re-read what Mencken wrote. 

However, if they don’t appreciate 
Mencken’s humor, there is one man who 
will, and that is Herr Professor Jaromir 
Weinberger of Prague, Czechoslovakia. 

* *« * 





Meanwhile, in spite of the worthy 
Czech professor, we continue to move 
musically. In Kansas City they are 
working to raise funds for a large music 
hall and smaller halls to which there is 
to be attached a fine music school. It is 
interesting to note that they propose to 
pay particular attention to the acoustic, 
which in many of our auditoriums is 
lamentably deficient. 

You may recall that, long ago, your 
Editor urged in his public addresses that 
the proper way to honor those who 








fought for us in the great war is not 
by a statue or an arch, but by putting 
up a good music hall. 

Then I read in the excellent music 
department which the New York Times 
gives us every Sunday that a new enter- 
prise in the shape of a civic opera com- 
pany has been formed in Philadelphia. 
The idea is to employ as much local 
talent, amateur as well as professional, 
as possible. Rudolph Thomas, who has 
conducted in Hamburg, is already work- 
ing with a large chorus. Mrs. Henry 
M. Tracy is the president of the organ- 
ization and among the directors are 
Henri Scott, the well known bass, and 
Henry G. Thunder. 

Then, too, we hear that the municipal 
opera in Forest Park in St. Louis, which 
has just finished its summer season, re- 
ports an extraordinary success. There 
were more than 300,000 paid admissions 
and, just think of it, more than 100,000 
free seats. Sixty-eight performances 
were given. The receipts were some 
$300,000, that is nearly $100,000 more 
than last year. 

This municipal opera is organized 
under a non-profit charter. The surplus 
each year must go back into better pro- 
ductions and plant. They have estab- 
lished a free school for chorus and no 
less than six $500 scholarships. 

*” * + 


Besides our numerous regular musical 
attryctions next season we are to have 
the Paris Opéra Comique, so Fortune 
Gallo tells us, which will present a series 
of French operas at the Century. This, 
however, will not in any way interfere 
with the regular season in New York of 
the San Carlo Company. 

Plans for the big Wagnerian Opera 
Comrany, of which Josef Stransky will 
be general music director, appear to be 
in good shape. 

Furthermore that enterprising Rus- 
sian, S. Hurok, will give us the “Folies 


Bergere” from Paris, in which Ida 
Rubinstein, the French dancer, whose 
name has been linked with that of 


d’Annunzio, will be starred. 

It seems certain, too, that Lucien 
Muratore will be heard in recitals under 
Hurok’s management. So will Elvira 
de Hidalgo, a Spanish coloratura; Artur 
Schnabel, the Viennese pianist, and the 
Moscow Grand Opera Quartet from the 
Imperial Opera. So, with Morris Gest’s 
Moscow Art Theater and others, we shall 
have plenty of Russians with us anyhow, 
besides the million or more now in New 
York. 

BS * * 

What will interest a good many is 
the announcement that Florence Richard- 
son, a brilliant young lady with unusual 
musical ability, who is also credited with 
brains and enterprise, is organizing her 
own female jazz band, which is to consist 
of six saxophones, two bass tubas, four 
violins, oboe, clarinet, drums, tympani, 
banjo. harp, cornet, flute, viola and a 
Chinese gong. 

It is whispered that among the guest 
conductors will be Herr Richard Strauss. 

The advent of women into orchestras, 
jazz and otherwise, is bound to accom- 
pany the worldwide movement for female 
emaacipation. The more the merrier! 

Talent is not a matter of pants or 
petticoats. Can you do the job? And 
that cught to settle it. 

* * * 

A friend of mine, whose opinion I 
value for the reason that he has had 
considerable experience in hearing sing- 
ers, tells me that he recently heard Galli- 
Curci at a coneert she gave in Ocean 
Grove, N. J. 

He writes that she not only scored 
a triumphant success, but gave evidence 
of being in fine condition. She also 
sang better perhaps than ever, having, 
it appears, pretty well eliminated those 
peculiarities for which she was criticized 
when she first appeared among us and 
created a national sensation. 

Did you know that for some little time 
past she has been coaching with Frantz 
Proschowsky, who had a studio in Chi- 
cago, where she met him. Proschowsky 
intends to open a studio here early this 
fall. 

Madame, who is very frank, publicly 
credits Proschowsky with thoroughly 
understanding the true art of bel canto. 
She also makes particular mention of 
the intelligent simplicity of his ‘‘elucida- 
tions,” as she calls them, through which 
she has been able to discover and use 
new beauties in her own voice. So Ma- 
dame commends Proschowsky to artists 
and students who seek the truth in sing- 
ing. 

This reminds me that your really 
great artists are always seeking to im- 
prove themselves. Remember how eager 
John McCormack was when he got to 
London to be coached by one of the 
greatest singers who had retired. Her- 









bert Witherspoon, that notable teacher, 
could tell you stories about. some of the 
big opera stars who come to him, so 
could Oscar Saenger, another shining 
light. Dear dead Caruso was always 
studying with his accompanist, and 
never missed a day. 

One of the reasons why certain artists, 
as they grow older, continually improve 
is the encouragement they receive from 
the audiences. Nothing militates more 
against your great singer than the con- 
sciousness that he or she is losing their 
hold on the public. Very often this hap- 
pens before they have lost their voices. 

With Galli-Curci it can be said, with 
truth, that among the reasons that she 
is so successful is that she feels that 
she has her public with her and that it 
is no longer out of curiosity that people 
come to her concerts. 

Some great artists, you know, espe- 
cially some that I could mention who 
have left the opera, have a success for 
a season or two on the concert stage 
and then appear to have lost their pull. 
You can hear people say when their 
names are mentioned: “Yes! I have seen 
her.” That settles it and expresses the 
situation more than a page of criticism. 

* ok ok 


Christiaan Kriens, well known conduc- 
tor and composer, sends me word from 
Auerbach in Germany that he thanks 
Heaven he got out of Holland and is now 
with nice people in a beautiful country. 
He feels like a millionaire for every dol- 
lar is worth a million marks. The finest 
wines only cost a few cents, and as for 
champagne, just think of it, only twenty- 
five cents for a bottle of the best. 

For all that, I would just as soon stay 
in the United States, for after you had 
your fill of champagne or stammwein, 
you might be shot in one of those sudden 
revolutions which are now breaking out 
in Germany in emulation of what hap- 
pens—all in the day’s work—in some of 
the South American republics. 

* * * 

Sam Weintraub, who describes himself 
as a journalist, says he has been wait- 
ing and waiting for me to mention the 
name of his little friend, Florence 
Stern, when I talked about the Euro- 
pean successes of American artists. 

Last year, says Sam, at the age of 
fourteen, she played the difficult Tchai- 
kovsky Concerto in Carnegie Hail. While 
here she was a pupil of Auer and Victor 
Kuzdo. In Berlin, at the Beethoven- 
Saal, at the age of fifteen she played 
G. B. Viotti’s Concerto, Mozart’s con- 
certo, No. 5, and the Paganini-Wilhe!m) 
concerto. Apart from what friend Sam 
has written. I have heard that she not 
only won her audience but surprised it. 
At this concert, it may interest you to 
know, Willy Hess was the conductor. 

* * * 

A week or so ago I told you a story 
that was current in England concerning 
a great concert given by Harmsworth, 
who afterwards became Lord Northcliffe, 
the great English newspaperman, in 
which a number of artists, including 
Paderewski, appeared at his house. _ 

According to that story Paderewski, 
when he got at the piano, became so In- 
terested that he forgot the other artists 
as well as the audience and played on 
and on and on, till the artists who had to 
fulfill other engagements left one by 
one, as did later the audience. 

I said of the story, Se non e vero e ben 
trovato (“If it isn’t true, it is a well 
found tale.’’) 

Jerome Hart writes me that the story 
had its origin with that incorrigible old 
fictionist Ben Trovato. Captain Hart is 
an internationally-known journalist. 

“There are at least two persons in 
New York,” says Hart, “who were pres- 
ent at that particular entertainment; 
Daniel Mayer is one and I am the other.” 

The entertainment was given by 
Harmsworth as a housewarming wher 
he took possession of his new mansion In 
Berkeley Square. His principal guests 
were the Indian princess and colonial 
visitors who were visiting London for 
Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee. Hart 
happened to be one of the latter, having 
just returned from a seven years’ so- 
journ in Australia. 

Daniel Mayer provided the artists. 
They included Paderewski, Melba, Jean 
de Reszké, Josef Hoffman, Ada Crossley, 
Coquelin and Cissie Loftus, a remark- 
able galaxy. But Harmsworth, who had 
just made his first million (pounds, not 
dollars), was determined to outdo every 
other social entertainer in London. 

As for Paderewski lingering too long 
at the piano, that would be an impossi- 
bility, writes Hart. He never would 
have done such a thing, especially at a 
private entertainment, and it would be 
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hard to imagine an audience, even of 
blasé society folk, who would walk out 
on Paderewski. 

As a matter of fact, he recalls that 
when the great pianist made his appear- 
ance some of the Indian and colonial 
guests were disposed to chatter. Pade- 
rewski paused for some minutes at the 
piano before the audience was hushed 
to silence. Then he played as only Pade- 
rewski can, and the audience would will- 
ingly have listened for a much longer 
period than he vouchsafed. 

“Ben Trovato” has, in this instance, 
fully justified his reputation, concludes 
Hart. 

Also got a 
Daniel Mayer. 


letter of protest from 


* * 


Sweet and talented Lucrezia_ Bori, 
prima donna of the Metropolitan, is with 
us again and naturally she has been in- 
terviewed on her arrival by the ubiqui- 
tous reporter who, not knowing anything 
about music, asked her the everlasting 
question as to whether a prima donna 
should marry. 

Lucrezia says she should not, and the 
reasons she gives are_ illuminating. 
There are, said she, a few happy unions 
between opera artists which are always 
brought forward to show that it can 
be done. 


Evidently she referred to Louise 
Homer and the twins. 
But then, adds Lucrezia, there are 


white blackbirds, but not many. 

“Love,” says the pretty little lady, 
“is theory and marriage is practice.” 

Evidently she must be thinking of 
some of the pianists who have a long 
matrimonial record. 

She believes love is necessary to the 
artist in order that she may feel her 
roles and sing with fire. But marriage! 
That is too practical. The wife must 
do the practical things—make a home 
and see that it is managed properly. 
She must care for her husband, feed 
him, look after his clothes, pour his cof- 
fee in the morning and season it as he 
likes it. 

Evidently she does not know America. 

In this benighted country it is the 
poor husband who not only buys but 
looks after his wife’s clothes, brings her 
the coffee to béd when she is in bed be- 
fore he goes to his job in subway, on 
the elevated or in a street car. 

On one point Lucrezia is correct, when 
she says that a wife must be able to 
dress prettily and go to the theater, or 
dinners and dances. She must entertain. 

Yes, that is what an American man 
toils and slaves for, so that his wife may 
be able to dress prettily. He buys him- 
self a fifty-cent lunch, and goes home 
with a certified check containing the 
profits of the day to be deposited at the 
feet of his sweet wife as a reward for 
having dressed prettily and being ready 
to go to dinner, then to a theater, supper 
and a dance. 

Lucrezia pertinently asks how can a 
prima donna do all these things that she 
believes are part of the duty of the wife. 
No prima donna must marry till she is 
ready to exchange the thrills of the stage 
for the thrills of home. 

Let me interpose. 

If sweet Lucrezia has read of the ex- 
periences of our dear Geraldine, she 
must add, the thrills of legal proceedings 
when the time comes for a divorce. 

x * x 

Giovanni Martinelli, popular tenor of 
the Metropolitan, to the rescue! 

According to Giovanni, while the 
woman cannot be prima donna and wife, 
the man can be an opera singer, a good 
husband and a father all at the same 
time. 

Hooray for the male sex! 

Says Giovanni, the wife must be every- 
thing that the prima donna must not be. 
The prima donna must be everything 
that the wife is not. A wife’s life is 
the home, a prima donna’s life is the 
theater. All any man wants is a home, 
children and a wife to love him. 

Evidently Giovanni doesn’t want much. 

All a prima donna does is think of 
herself, her food, her rest. Her sleep 
must not be disturbed nor her practising 
interfered with. 

The husband, continues Giovanni, 
breakfasts alone always—even pours his 
own coffee. This is in direct contradic- 
tion to Lucrezia’s ideas, but it suggests 
that Giovanni, in spite of his lovely wife, 
is occasionally lonesome. 

Then, too, says Giovanni, if the opera 
ainger goes anywhere he goes alone 


He epitomizes the prima donna in a 
sentence: “A beautiful siren who charms 
and thrills—she may be—but a wife, 
no!” 

I wonder what the sweet partner of 
Giovanni’s life will say when she reads 
this. 

Anyway, Giovanni is a devoted hus- 
band and a good father as well as a good 


fellow. 
* * * 


If there are many friends to welcome 
our returning songbirds, they are as 
nothing to the crowd that welcomed Paul 
Whiteman, American jazz king. It is said 
that among the features of the harbor 
reception arranged for him was a unit 
composed of members of the United Or- 
chestras in non-submergable suits who 
were to be dropped into the waters at 
Quarantine and would then play, “Wel- 
come from the Water.” 

Additional bands were stationed at the 
pier where a coronation ceremony took 
place the moment Whiteman stepped off 
the gangplank. 

If the souls of Bach, Beethoven and 
Wagrer could only have looked upon 
New York harbor and seen the ovation 
given to the jazz king of the world! 

Incidentally, let me add that I have 
it on good authority that the young men 
who wrote “Yes, We Have No Bananas” 
have already cleared $60,000 on that 
popular tune. 
* * 

What’s this? What’s this? 

Dr. Charles P. Steinmetz, the electrical 
wizard who lives in Schenectady, N. Y., 
tells us that we shall have a four-hour 
day and a_ two-hundred-day working 
year. The smoke will disappear from 
our cities. We will be able to dispense 
with cooks. We shall communicate with 
Mars and it will all be done by elec- 
tricity. 

We shall have plenty of time, Stein- 
metz says, for recreation, for music, to 
be mcre with our families—(some men 
won’t like this)—we shall be altogether 
more inclined to be collective in our 
enterprises, instead of every man trying 
to cut his competitor’s throat. And 
when will all this happen? 

In the year 2023. Just a hundred 
years from now! 

Wonder how many of us will be living 


then, says your 





Spirit of Modern Music 
Finds Expression in Art 
of Reuben Davies, Pianist 

















Reuben Davies 

Among the American artists whose 
success in concert has demonstrated that 
a European career is no longer essential 
for recognition is Reuben Davies, pianist 
and composer. Mr. Davies is a product 
of the West, and in the last few seasons 
has been heard frequently in concert in 
the Middle West and in New York City. 
His work is modern in spirit and his 
interpretations of the modern school of 
composition have won high praise. 

For the coming season he has been 
engaged as soloist with the Dallas Sym- 
phony, and will give recitals in Houston, 
Fort Worth and other cities of the South- 
west, an extensive tour having already 
been booked by his managers, Horner- 


Witte, Inc. of Kansas City, Mo. Among 
his recent compositions are “Remem- 
brance,” now in its second edition, and 
“Passing Clouds,” both of which he has 
recorded for'the Ampico. Mr. Davies is 
spending his vacation at Green Moun- 
tain Falls, Colo., after conducting a 
summer session at Durant, Okla. 





Mme. Gina Ciaparelli-Viafora Sings at 
Benefit at Edgartown, Mass. 


EDGARTOWN, Mass., Aug. 25.—Mme. 
Gina Ciaparelli-Viafora, soprano, for- 
merly of the Metropolitan, appeared in 
the Town Hall on the evening of Aug. 13, 
with the Carol Club in a concert for the 
benefit of the Club, which was founded 
and is conducted by Mrs. G. F. Burke 
for the purpose of giving free instruc- 
tion to talented girls. Mme. Viafora 
sang an aria from “Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana” and songs by Tosti, Tirindelli 
and Sanderson. She had an enthusiastic 
reception from a capacity audience and 
was compelled to give numerous encores. 
The Club sang with taste and excellent 
tone and attack, works by Lehmann, 
Carrie Jacobs-Bond and Starr. Bernard 
Wagenaar was the accompanist. 





Engineer, Wounded in War, Qualifies for 
Musical Career 


LEWISTOWN, PA., Aug. 24.—John 
Francis Barron of Boston, tenor, sang at 
the First Presbyterian Church on Aug. 
12 and 19. His numbers included solos 
from “The Messiah” and “The Creation.” 
Severely wounded in the late war and 
incapacitated for his former occupation 
as electrical engineer, Mr. Barron was 
rehabilitated by the United States Gov- 
ernment with a full musical course in 
voice and public school music at the New 
England Conservatory, where as presi- 
dent of his class he was graduated with 
honors in June. He will continue his 
studies in America until spring, when he 
will go to Florence, Italy, for further 
study of Italian opera. 

Mrs. JOSEPH D. MITCHELL. 





Utica Organist Weds 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., Aug. 27.—Nor- 
man Coke-Jephcott of Utica and Eunice 
Snyder, daughter of Mrs. Frank Snyder 
of Rhinebeck, were married at the home 
of the bride by the Rev. Harold Belshaw, 
rector of the Church of the Messiah at 
Rhinebeck, recently. Mr. Coke-Jeph- 
cott, who is organist and choirmaster of 
Grace Church, Utica. has been conduc- 
tor of the Euterpe Club of male voices 
in this city for several years. He has 
been organist and choirmaster of the 
Church of the Messiah, Rhinebeck, where 
his organ recitals attracted many audi- 
tors. He attended the Fontainebleau 
School in France last summer. 

ELIZABETH EVELYN MOORE. 


Manén to Make Second American Tour 
Joan Manén, Spanish violinist, will 
make a second American tour beginning 
in New England about the first of next 
year. He originally intended to return 
to the United States in November, but at 
his request the International Art Concert 
Management has extended the time in 
order to enable him to fulfill foreign 
engagements. Mr. Manén passed the 
summer in Barcelona in composition and 
occasional concert activities. His opera, 
“The Way to the Sun,” will have its pre- 
miére at the Leipzig.Opera in the coming 
season. 
Gwyneth Hughes Sings at Atlantic High- 
lands 


ATLANTIC HIGHLANDS, N. J.. Aug. 25. 
—Gwyneth Hughes, contralto, was the 
soloist at the sixth subscription concert 
given by the Casino String Orchestra, 
led by Fred Lougee, at the Casino re- 
cently. Miss Hughes, who is a pupil of 
Elizabeth Kelso Patterson, sang arias 
and songs by Rossi, Carissimi, Beetho- 


ven, John Carpenter, Elgar and folk 
numbers. Viola Peters was her accom- 
panist. The program was enthusiasti 


cally received. 


Opera Singers in St. Louis Revue 


St. Louis, Aug. 24.—Recent principals 
of the Municipal Opera Company and 
a chorus appeared last week at the 
New Grand Central Theater in a revue. 
Craig Campbell, Elsa Thiede, and Det- 
mar Poppen were the chief singers, and 
Frank Moulan played a comedy rdle. 
Grace Brinkley also sang. Mrances 
Eggeling, mezzo-soprano pupil of Thor- 
wald Olsen, recently appeared as soloist 
at the Missouri Theater. Walter Mills, 
baritone, sang there lately, and made 
a fine impression. HERBERT W. Cost. 


Ora Hyde, Soprano, Gives 
Up Scholastic Honors to 
Pursue Musical Career 


Pe 



































Ora Hyde 


An extensive season in concert and 
recital is in store for Ora Hyde, soprano, 
under the direction of Annie Friedberg. 
Miss Hyde was born in St. Paul, Minn., 
and her mother, who was a fine pianist, 
undertook her musical education at an 
early age. She distinguished herself in 
dramatic work, singing and composition 
at the University of Minnesota, and her 
scholastic attainment was rewarded with 
an offer to teach English, French and 
mathematics. Her love for music, how- 
ever determined her choice of a voca- 
tion, and she was engaged as soloist for 
the University Extension course for sev- 
eral seasons. While at college she held 
an important church position. 

Miss Hyde came to New York recently 
to broaden the scope of her work, and 
has been studying with Yeatman Griffith. 
She has refused offers to appear in musi- 
cal comedy in order to concentrate on an 
operatic and concert career. Her réper- 
toire comprises classical and modern 
songs in the native languages, oratorio 
and opera roles. 





Rabinoff Protests Against Georgia Opera 
Tax 


A protest against the bill recently 
passed by the House of Representatives 
of Georgia, imposing a heavy tax on all 
opera companies touring in that State, 
has been sent to Gov. Clifford H. Walker 
of Georgia by Max Rabinoff of New 
York, impresario, who is planning to 
send a number of operatic productions 
on tour through the United States in the 
fall of 1924. The bill provides that opera 
companies appearing in cities of more 
than 100,000 population shall be taxed 
$2,500 for each six performances and 
$1,000 for each six performances in cities 
of smaller population. Mr. Rabinoff, in 
his letter to Governor Walker. states 
that such a law would practically bar the 
people of Georgia from hearing any 
opera, as it would be impossible to give 
operatic productions under such a tax 
= heavy financial loss to the pro- 
ducer. 


oT 


Rare Old German _ Violin, 
Offered at $2, Brings $500 


VIOLIN, lying neglected in a 

New York warehouse, was 
recently offered to Carl Edouarde, 
well-known New York conductor, 
for the sum of $2. Mr. Edouarde 
bought the instrument, but at his 
own price—which was $500. The 
conductor voluntarily raised the 
purchase price when he became 
convinced that the fiddle was a 
rare example of German _ violin- 
maker’s art, an opinion sustained 
by Frederick J. Market, an author- 
ity on violins. Mr. Edouarde has 
invited experts to examine his 
acquisition and aid him in deter- 
mining, if possible, the date of 
manufacture and name of the 
maker. Marks on the violin, ac- 
cording to its owner, indicate that 
it is a German instrument of the 
seventeenth century. The instru- 
ment, along with some umbrellas, 
canes and other goods, was left at 
the warehouse by a woman, whose 
son had brought it from Germany 
forty years:ago. Mr. Edouarde ob- 
tained from her the sole right of 
purchase. 
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Hurok to Bring Unusual Novelties 
to United States in Coming Seasons 


HUROK, New York manager, was 

e one of the numerous members of 
the musical world who returned to this 
country recently on the first westward 
voyage of the Leviathan. Mr. Hurok 
made a complete survey of musical con- 
ditions on the other side of the Atlantic, 


with the conclusion that the balance of 
excellence is in favor of the United 
States, especially with vocal artists. 

“T heard a great many singers and 
singing organizations,” said Mr. Hurok, 
“a very great many, both male and fe- 
male, but there was little or no material 
which I considered available. There are 
probably better voices in America than 
anywhere else in the world at present, 
but we are too used to the imported stuff. 

“While on the other side I made a 
number of arrangements both for the 
coming season and that following. The 
first artists I shall present are Feodor 
Chaliapin and Anna Pavlowa with her 
Ballet Russe. Both will sail on the 
America on Sept. 27. Chaliapin will 
open his concert tour on Sunday night, 
Oct. 7, at the Manhattan Opera House 
and the same afternoon Efrem Zimbalist 
will give his first concert under my man- 
agement at Carnegie Hall. The follow- 
ing evening Pavlowa will begin a two- 
weeks’ engagement at the Manhattan 
Opera House. Her troupe will include a 
company of eighty-five dancers, sixteen 
of whom are selected artists. She will 
present fifteen new ballets with gorgeous 
new costumes and scenery and after her 
New York engagement she will go on 
tour, appearing in 100 cities. 

“Mme. Schumann Heink will begin her 
season with me in Carnegie Hall on Sun- 
day, Oct. 14. Other stars who will ap- 
pear under my management are Alma 
Gluck, soprano, formerly of the Metro- 
politan; Joseph Schwarz, baritone, for- 
merly of the Chicago Civic Opera Associ- 
ation; Ina Bourskaya, mezzo-soprano of 
the Metropolitan; Rudolph Polk, Ameri- 
can violinist; Alfred Mirovitch, Russian 
pianist, and the Cherniavsky Trio. 


To Bring Folies Bergére 


“Two novelties which I am bringing 
over this season are Louis Le Marchand 
with the Folies Bergére Revue and Ida 
Rubinstein, danseuse and actress. The 
revue will be new in every respect, and 
after an engagement of ten or twelve 
weeks in New York, it will go directly 
to Paris. Ida Rubinstein will make two 
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S. Hurok, New York Concert Manager 


appearances at the Metropolitan, giving 
a miscellaneous program of which half 
will be dancing and half a reading of 
dramatic works such as d’Annunzio’s 
‘Cleopatra.’ She will later appear in the 
Folies Bergére Revue. I am also bring- 
ing over Boris Borisov, the popular Rus- 
sian comedian. 

“For the season of 1924-1925 I have 
signed up Lucien Muratore for concerts 
and operatic appearances; Eva di Hi- 
dalgo, the Spanish coloratura whom I 
expect to make a great success in both 
concert and opera, as she has a magnifi- 
cent voice and a very attractive per- 
sonality; Artur Schnabel, the Viennese 
pianist, and the Moscow Grand Opera 
Quartet from the Imperial Opera. This 
quartet consists of Gregory Raissoff and 
Dmitri Aristoff, tenors; Sergei Shumoff. 
baritone, and Capiton Zaporozhetz, bass. 
Negotiations are under way for a num- 
ber of other attractions, among which is 
the ballet from the Paris Opéra. I am 
in communication with Leo Staats, the 
maitre de ballet, but arrangements have 
not yet been completed. 

“In view of the fact that the Hippo- 
drome will no longer be available for con- 
certs, I shall discontinue my Sunday 
night popular concerts. As a matter of 
fact, I have lost money on these concerts 
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for several years. If anyone will come 
forward and meet the deficit which music 
for the masses invariably means, I will 
be glad to give the concerts elsewhere 
and do the management free of charge, 
but I am not willing to assume both re- 
sponsibilities any longer. 


America Leading in Music 


“It is my opinion that for music there 
is no country in the world like the United 
States, no country where money is so 
lavishly spent for concerts and concert 
organizations. Our twenty-five major 
orchestras cost something like two mil- 
iion dollars a year and the deficit of our 
two big opera companies amounts to 
something like five or six hundred thou- 
sand. It is to be hoped that in the near 
future the Government can be made to 
see the necessity for bearing some of 
this expense. There are 1326 cities in 
the United States in which concert 
courses are annually given. This means 
that an artist could sing for eight years 
without appearing twice in any city. 
There is no reason why there should not 


be even a larger number of cities. 
Schools and colleges and governments 


should realize that nothing promotes the 
expression of the ideal as does the love of 
music, and that besides broadening the 
musical outlook, it should also be deep- 
ened. Musically, as well as in a number 
of other ways, Europe is seventy-five 
years behind America, but that doesn’t 
mean we must not continue to develop. 
On the contrary, it means we must re- 
double our efforts to go forward!” 
JOHN ALAN HAUGHTON. 
Work to Begin on New Auditorium for 
Kansas City, Kan. 

KANSAS CiTy, KAN., Aug. 25.—It is 
planned to invite President Coolidge and 
General Pershing to be present at the 
laying of the cornerstone of the pro- 
jected Memorial Auditorium in October. 
Excavation for the new music hall will 
commence at the end of this month. 

FREDERIC A. COOKE. 


Frances Hall, Pupil of 
Hutcheson, Will Appear 
Under Drake Management 





Frances Hall, Pianist 


A new recruit to the banner of Charles 
N. Drake, New York manager, is Frances 
Hall, pianist, who during the coming 
season will make a concert tour under 
this management. Miss Hall made an 
auspicious début as recitalist in Aeolian 
Hall, New York, last season. She is a 
pupil of Ernest Hutcheson, and comes 
from Erie, Pa., where two years ago 
she made a promising appearance as 
soloist with the New York Philharmonic 
on tour, under the leadership of Josef 
Stransky. The pianist will give her 
second Aeolian Hall recital on Nov. 9. 





of All Vocal Elements. 
shortens materially the complete study of singing. 


ST. LOUIS VOCAL 


Every Department of Vocal Education 
Guaranteed restoration of young voices, misplaced, ruined or worn out by imperfect study and 
The Ancient Infallible Natural Method Used. 


Completely obtained with the aid of the “GLOSSOPRESS,” a modernized device of an ancient method, which 


Direction by a Grand Opera Baritone of 33 years’ experience in the art of singing. 
M. A. ROSSINI, 37 Musical Art Building, Saint Louis, Missouri 


INSTITUTE 


singing. 
Open Throat and Freedom 


Full particulars op request. 








GIGLIS 


Request 


Prof. KE. ROSATI 


ONLY TEACHER New Vocal 


Circulars Mailed on 


of Royal Musical Conserv- 
atory of Santa Cecilia, 
Rome. 


Studio 
24 West 59th St., N. Y. C. 


Phone Plaza 6680 
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Exclusive Management 
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JOHN McCORMACK 


MANAGEMENT 
CHARLES L. WAGNER 


D. F. McSweeney 
Associate Manager 
611 Fifth Ave. New York 














MARIE SUNDELIU 


SOPRANO 
Metropolitan Opera Company 
Management Haensel & Jones 

Aeolian Hall, New York 
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| In America October to December, 1923 


| Steinway Piano 


For immediate 


First New York Recital Oct. 24th, 


information 


Exclusive Management: ANNIE FRIEDBERG, Metropolitan Opera House 
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(Muvical Americar Open Forum | 





MusICAL AMERICA is not responsible for the opinions or statements of Open Forum writers. Please make 


your letter brief,and sign your full name and address. Names will be withheld if requested.— EDITOR. 





Denies Charge That the English 


Language Is 


NL 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
It was very interesting to read in 


MusicaAL AMERICA of Aug. 4 all that a 
poet, who calls himself “A Perplexed 
Poet,” writes against the English lan- 
guage in its use for singing purposes. 

We are not competent to defend all the 
musical qualities of the English lan- 
guage. Asa matter of fact, no languaye 
needs an attorney for its defense. All 
languages stand well on their own 
ground and render wonderful service in 
the hands of those who know how to 
speak them, write them and use them 
poeticaliy in prose, poetry and song. 

It would be very easy to demonstrate 
that all languages are anti-musical in 
the hands of incompetent writers. 

The trouble is not with the English 
language, but it is with the modern 
poets, song writers and translators who 
do not seem to know how to use skill- 
fully, poetically, harmoniously the best 
and numerous musical words that the 
English language offers. These poets, 
perplexed or not, ought to read more 
Shakespeare, Byron, Milton, Keats, Em- 
erson and hosts of others to learn the 
best way of using words. Then it wil! 
be easy for them to discover that the 
English language is as musical as any 
other. 

All languages are musical to those who 
know how to speak them well and have 
learned to understand them. 

The prejudice against the English lan- 
guage regarding its use in connection 
with song and the false opinion of cer- 
tain people—unfortunately also English 
and ‘Americans—that the English lan- 
guage is not musical, have arisen from 
the fact that these people have not taken 
the trouble to study it and to use it prop- 
erly in that respect. 

Regarding the articulation of the Eng- 





Jessie 


FENNER-HILL 


Teacher of Singing 


Announces the Opening of Her 
Studio 
Season 1923-24 
On September 10 





Voice trials by appointment 





Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, New York 
Pennsylvania 2688 





LESLEY MACK 


English Tenor 


CONCERT 
ORATORIO OPERA 





ge Apply Secretary 
San 28 Jefferson St., Brooklyn 
Phone: Pulaski 2055 











Unsuitable for Song 


WUE Wee 


Hd 


lish language in connection with song, 
we do not find it to be less or more diffi- 
cult than any other language. 

For the work of the People’s Chorus 
of New York we use the English lan- 
guage in original texts or translations. 
The members of this chorus are men and 
women from all walks of life, the ma- 
jority of them native-born American 
citizens, others from various European 
origins, all Americans. Not only they 
find it very easy to sing in the English 
language, but they have received special! 
praise, for which we are very proud, 
regarding the beautiful tone that they 
produce in singing in the English lan- 
guage. Recently Winthrop P. Tryon, 
musical critic of the Christian Science 
Monitor, in a special article devoted to 
the work of this chorus, wrote: “L. 
Camilieri, directing a concert in the 
Town Hall this spring, impressed me as 
achieving about the best results of any- 
body who led a four-voiced group of per- 
formers in my hearing the whole season 
through, in the special matter of enun- 
ciation of words, in English.” 

May I say here that we have great 
difficulty in finding music with good 
texts? By texts I mean not only the sub- 
jects, but especially also the words used 
for the expression of those thoughts. 
Some of them are simply awful, and 
the English language is full of beauti- 
ful words. Some translations especially 
could not be more anti-musical. Pub- 
lishers should secure more competent 
writers for that kind of work. 

The prejudice against the English lan- 
guage, I think, is only a matter of igno- 
rance. I would rather hear a Chinese 
sing in his own native language than 
hear so many would-be singers sing in 
languages foreign to their own, which 
they have not yet mastered well. Of 
course it is good and profitable to learn 
to sing in foreign languages in addition 
to our own, but it seems to me that 
everybody’s business is to learn how to 
sing well in his or her native tongue first. 

It has always been a surprise to me to 
hear native-born American men and 
women trying to sing in a foreign lan- 
guage instead of starting first with their 
own. In the first place, the singing of 
the ordinary operatic airs and songs by 
these students, in Italian or in French 
and very often in German, is simply hor- 
rible, unintelligible and anti-musical, 
and, second, they will never learn to mas- 
ter the art of using their singing voices 
properly through that anti-artistic proc- 
ess In any language and, what is worse, 
even in their own. L. CAMILIERI. 

New York, Aug. 18, 1923. 





Artists by 


Standards 


Discouraged Stadium 


Audition 


Dear Mephisto: 


With reference to the choice of but 
one soloist for the Stadium Concerts 
out of 500 applicants, it would seem that 
this was a very disappointing decision on 
the part of the Committee. Such a 
severe attitude is quite the reverse of 
encouraging to your artists. There is 
plenty of talent that deserves an oppor- 
tunity to present its work to the public, 
whose opinion regarding its worth may 
be at variance with that of the Stadium 
Committee on auditions. 











Alexander 


OUMANSKY 


Ballet and Productions 
Former Ballet Master Capitol 
Theater, N. Y. 
Announces classes in 
Ballet, Classic and all Stage Dancing 
Studio: 110 W. 47th St., N. Y. C. 
Phone: Bryant 9339 




















The writer believes that the public is 
deprived of a great deal of pleasure and 
profit by the lack of soloists at the 
Stadium Concerts. The concerts were 
more interesting when there were solo- 
ists almost nightly. The symphonies are 
wonderful in themselves, of course, but 


-so are arias and concertos with orches- 


tral accompaniment. It would be inter- 
esting to know whether other music 
lovers incline to this view. 
MILDRED HAZARD. 
New York, Aug. 14, 1923. 





Americans Reminded That Art Is 
Not a Monopoly of Europe 


My Dear Mephisto: 

I came here over a year ago. I am 
always particularlv pleased to read your 
“Musings.” When vou broadcast the fact 
that our American music and musicians 
are just as worth while being heard as 
most of the same coming from Europe, 
I hope that your propaganda will soon 
drive the false impressions from the 
American mind that all good things in 
art must come from the Old World. I 
feel positive that it will be but a short 
stretch of years when we will be firmly 
intrenched on the top of the musica 
heap, although Europeans will never 
know or admit it. 

When I first came, it made me very 
angry to hear an intelligent German, who 
had never been outside the borders of his 
own country, criticize America for her 
lack of “Kultur,” her musical babyhood 
and her childish art. They also seem to 
have the ignorant impressions (from 
Cooper, the novelist, probably) that we 
still rush around with “six-shooters” on 


the hip, feathers through our hair and ; 
bowie knife clasped in our teeth. Late) 
though, I became more tolerant and rea 
ized that a smile of pity would be mo: 
in order. 

True, they have more opera companie 
than we have, but none can measure uw) 
to our Metropolitan, and I have hear 
many concerts during the past winte 
that we would not pay the price of ad 
mission to hear, even though it would b« 
in German marks. 

It may interest you to know that Le 
Slezak and Heinrich Hensel are here t 
do some work for the summer. Slezal 
gave a concert the other night, and wher 
I spoke to him the next day I joking]) 
told him he appeared to be getting thin. 
ner. 

“Yes,” he said tragically, “I have lost 
four kilos since I came here, but I am a 
very unhappy man. I have such a big 
appetite and am never allowed to fill my 
longing. Always hungry, and then the 
only peace I have is when I sleep.” 

If I can ever be of service to you here. 
I am at your entire command. 

HERMAN GELHAUSEN. 

Munich, Germany, Aug. 11, 1923. 





Isa Kremer to Make Second American 
Tour 


Isa Kremer, ballad-singer, will open 
her coming season with a recital at the 


St. Denis Theater, Montreal, Sept. 12, 
and will then appear in America. This 
will be Miss Kremer’s second season in 
this country, and a heavy schedule has 
been booked for her by her managers, 
the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau. She will 
sing in Baltimore, under the local man- 
agement of W. A. Albaugh on Sept. 27, 
and her first New York recital of the 
season will be given on Oct. 21. 


All the material in Musicau AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 














Available Entire 
Season 1923-1924 


ances 


Chickering Piano Used 





“She played brilliantly and with 
superb ease, one of the most impor- 
tant recitals of the present season.” 


(N. Y. Telegraph, Feb. 22, ’23) 


‘“A young artist who has consistently 
improved her various abilitie 
a highly enjoyable recital.” 


(N. Y. Herald, Feb. 22, ’23) 


Direction, Evelyn Hopper 
Aeolian Hall, New York City 
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GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOO 
GIULIO CRIMI 


Leading Tenor of the Chicago Opera Company 


“A voice lovely in quality, superb in virility, and range that 
portrays pathos and beauty.”—Pittsburgh Press. 


R. E. JOHNSTON, 








WILLIAM C. CARL, Director 
A Thorough Education for the Organist 
17 EAST 11TH ST., N. Y. 





Exclusive Ooncert Direction 
1451 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 
(Knabe Piano) 
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Baltimore to Construct New Park 


Pavilions for Municipal Concerts 


20S UANII NALA OO A 


ALTIMORE, Aug. 27.—So prompt 

and enthusiastic has been the public 
response to the fostering of music by the 
eivic authorities of Baltimore that Fred- 
erick R. Huber, Municipal Director of 
Musie, announces that elaborate music 
navilions, with covered roofs, seats for 
3000 and bandstands with shell back- 
erounds and modern lighting, are to be 
built in Patterson Park and at Druid 
Hill. Each building is estimated to cost 


$50,000. The membership of the bands 
will be increased next season. 

In fostering the work of the American 
musician and in developing a love for 
music among the people, Baltimore, in 
its municipal attention to music, is 
prominent among the cities of the United 
States. Civic interest on behalf of the 
American composer is accentuated in the 
current season of open-air performances 
under the direction of the Department of 
Municipal Music. 

The City Park Band, Gustav Klemm, 
conductor, has given notable attention to 
American music, and entire programs 
chosen from the popular scores of Victor 
Herbert and those of other American 
composers have helped this cause. This 
music makes a prompt appeal to the 
audiences. Among the composers repre- 


" 


ATTIRE ad 


sented in the series of concerts are Edgar 
Stillman Kelley, Henry Hadley, Clarence 
Cameron White, John Adam Hugo, 
Deems Taylor, John Philip Sousa, 
Charles Goldmann, Gustav Strube, con- 
ductor of the Baltimore Symphony; 
Charles H. Bochau, conductor of the 
Johns Hopkins Orchestra; Edmund Ham- 
merbacher, Gustav Klemm, Wilberfoss 
G. Owst, Emman Hemberger and Edwin 
Litchfield Turnbull. 

The mission of the Municipal Band is 
to reach neighborhood sections where op- 
portunity to hear music is ordinarily 
lacking. Conductor Farson has the art 
of compiling programs possessing edu- 
cational value, and community singing, 
under the leadership of Roy Hoffmeister, 
adds to the interest of these concerts. 

FRANZ C. BORNSCHEIN. 





Prize Contests Announced in Milwaukee 
Exposition 

MILWAUKEE, Aug. 25.—Music is to 

form part of the Milwaukee Journal’s 

fifth annual Food, Household and Elec- 

trical Exposition from Oct. 15 to 21. 

Two contests are to be held—one for 


the piano championship of Wisconsin, 
and the other to decide which is the 
best amateur orchestra of the State. 


After the first announcement, more than 
300 entries were received, and the pro- 
moters believe that 5000 will come to 
hand before the closing day, Oct. 1. 
Prizes to the value of more than $9,500 
are offered, including grand pianos as 
first awards in the two contests. Those 
who compete will be judged on a points 
basis. 





Serafin Alschausky, Trombone Soloist, to 
Tour America 


Serafin Alschausky, trombone soloist, 
well known throughout Germany, will 
arrive in the United States on the Cano- 
pic early in September for a tour of this 
country. Mr. Alschausky, who was born 
in Falkenburg, received his musical edu- 
cation at the Cologne Conservatory and 
studied later in Heidelberg. He was suc- 
cessively a member of the Darmstadt 
Hofoper Orchestra and the Leipzig Phil- 
harmonic. He also taught in Warsaw 
and Berlin and has appeared as soloist 
with various prominent organizations 
abroad. 


DeVitalis and Whithorne Resign Posts 
in Composers’ Music Corporation 


Prof. Attilio M. DeVitalis and Emerson 
Whithorne, first and second vice-presi- 
dents, respectively, of tne Composers’ 
Music Corporation, will discontinue on 
Oct. 1 their active participation in the 
affairs of that publishing house. Pro- 
fessor DeVitalis and Mr. Whithorne will, 
however, retain their stock interest in the 
corporation. 


Alice Gentle Rejects 
New Operatic Offers to 
Continue Concert Tours 


PTT LLL To 


(Portrait on Front Page) 


Numerous requests have been received 
by the management of Alice Gentle, 
dramatic soprano, for her to appear in 
opera in this coming season, from man- 
agers in Europe and South America, 
in the réles with which she has been 
particularly associated in this country, 
such as Carmen, La Navarraise, Zaza 
and Tosca, but her bookings in recital, 
with orchestra and choral organizations 
will necessitate her remaining in Amer- 
ica at least one season longer. The popu- 
larity of Miss Gentle with the American 
musical public is vouched for by the fact 
that her bookings for the coming year 
show an increase of thirty per cent over 
last year, nearly half of these being re- 
engagements. P BS 

A regular feature of all of Miss 
Gentle’s recitals is her singing In cos- 
tume of one or more of the arias from 
“Carmen,” which is one of her best- 
known parts. The soprano always con- 
cludes her programs with one of the 
arias, wearing a magnificent embroidered 
Spanish shawl which was given to her 
by ex-President Huerta of Mexico while 
she was appearing in opera in Mexico 
City last winter. 
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NOW IN AMERICA 
ALBERTINA 


RASCH 


THE UNSURPASSABLE 


Has returned from Europe, where, during the past two 
years, she achieved a most phenomenal success, and 
justly won the title of the “GENIUS OF THE DANCE.” 
Her tour included France, England, Austria, Germany, 
Holland, Belgium, Czecho - Slovakia and Roumania, 
EVERYWHERE APPEARING TO CAPACITY 
AUDIENCES. 


America proclaimed her “THE UNSURPASSABLE” 
Europe acclaimed her the “GREATEST DANCE VIRTUOSE” 


Miss Rasch will tour the United States, Canada, Mexico and Cuba during the season 1924-1925 with her entire com- 
pany including orchestra, presenting a variety of programs including numerous dance divertisements. 
will be available for a limited number of special engagements during the season of 1923-1924, the entire arrangements 


Management ERNEST BRIGGS, Inc., 1400 Broadway, New York City 


’Phone Fitzroy 0838 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT: 


Miss Rasch has opened her New York studio where she will prepare her company for the following season and also 


accept a limited number of talented pupils. New York Recitals in the Spring 


Application should be made to 


Management ALBERTINA RASCH, 344 W. 72nd St., New York City 


Miss Rasch 
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Announce the opening of their studios for the season 1923-1924 as follows: Ss ee 
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Name Address Opening Date | t he ' 
wiKuUs 
WALTER L. BOGERT 25 Claremont Avenue, New York City. Oct. Ist | | — 
- | | S color 
WILLIAM S. BRADY 137 West 86th Street, New York City. Sept. 26th | een 
- | | : io re 
DUDLEY BUCK 471 West End Avenue, New York City. Sept. 17th | * | whiel 
| » throw 
Dean of College of Fine Arts, Syracuse University, | ¢, 1% ie 
HAROLD L. BUTLER Syracuse, NY. — a oe g nen 
P ; . Bush Conservatory, 839 North Dearborn Street, Sept. 10th | : 7 
CHARLES W. CLARK Chicago, III. ies | | iene 
j a; 
NICHOLAS DOUTY 1710 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Early in Sept. | : | rhyth 
i cast 
GEORGE FERGUSSON 25 West 86th Street, New York City. Sept. 24th ie 
| resent 
BUSH W. FOLEY College of Music, Cincinnati, Ohio. | phen 
which 
YEATMAN GRIFFITH 318 West 82nd Street, New York City. Oct. Ist > | succes 
F 2 re 
KARLETON HACKETT Kimball Hall, Chicago, II. Sept. 10th | 3S ot he 
tj studie 
VICTOR HARRIS 140 West 57th Street, New York City. Oct. Ist 1% ; gy 
(> MacD 
FREDERICK H. HAYWOOD 9 West 76th Street, New York City. Sept. 17th a | re, 
nata | 
WILFRIED KLAMROTH 124 East 39th Street, New York City. Oct. Ist % | compa 
SERGEI KLIBANSKY 212 West 59th Street, New York City. Oct. 15th : ha 
cal wr 
GARDNER LAMSON 75 West 55th Street, New York City. ; Oct. Ist % | — 
ISIDORE LUCKSTONE 23 West 86th Street. New York City. Oct. Ist % . 
FRANCIS ROGERS 144 East 62nd Street, New York City. Sept. 4th % 
| 
OSCAR SAENGER 6 East 8lst Street, New York City. Sept. 24th a 
| ‘ 
v7 ade Ae Sa eee The de Reszke-Seagle School for Singers, ) § June Ist to | 
OSCAR SEAGLE Schroon Lake, N. Y. J l Oct. Ist ee 
| " 
. ° . . 7 819 Carnegie Hall, New York. ) . x 
W. WARREN SHAN 1710 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. J 2m ze 
| : . , | 
GEORGE E. SHEA 945 West 111th Street, New York City. Sept. 24th x 
PERCY RECTOR STEPHENS 36 West 73rd Street, New York City. Oct. Ist i ( 
STEPHEN TOWNSEND 6 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. Sept. 3rd > ( 
Co | 
CHARLES A. WHITE 909 Pierce Bldg., Boston, Mass. Sept. 17th Ba ( 
; - = — é| 
MYRON W. WHITNEY 1406 H Street, Washington, D. C, Oct. Ist ey 
HERBERT WITHERSPOON 14 West 86th Street, New York City. Sept. 24th > ( 
| 
x 
HERBERT WITHERSPOON WALTER L. BOGERT OSCAR SAENGER 
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the works of the younger American com- 
posers and has decided, in an extensive 
tour in the coming season, to play an all- 
American program. ‘My aim in playing 
these works,” he says, “is to enlist inter- 
est in our younger composers. Americs 
must show an interest in the new music 
if she is to hold the position of world 
music. center which circumstance has 
thrust upon her.” Many of the most 
obvious names in American musical lit- 
erature are frankly omitted in his réper- 
toire, Mr. Pettis acknowledges. These 
do not need missionary work, he says, 
and, furthermore, many of the younger 
composers write at least as well. 

“My aim is not purely educational, but 
to give pleasure by presenting diverse 
styles of work,” he explains. “Among 
the works to be performed is Albert 
Elkus’ Choral Fantasie and Fugue, 
which is based on a chorale by Bach. 
This work possesses a distinctly modern 
color; but, on the other hand, its adher- 
ence to classic models makes it compre- 
hensible to an ear trained in the conven- 
tional schools. Deems Taylor’s Prelude, 
which I shall also play, is well known 
through its recent publication. 

“In the work of Viola Beck-Van Kat- 
wijk, whose ‘Dusk on a Texas Prairie’ I 
intend to play, there is a notable feeling 
for the values of overtones, although the 
melodic line is kept distinct throughout. 
Her ‘Jester’ is a bit of sardonic musical 
humor, enhanced by startling progres- 
sions. Eastwood Lane’s ‘Gringo Tango’ 
is a bit of buoyant, unsophisticated 
rhythm, not ‘sicklied o’er with the pale 
cast of thought’—a common ailment of 
certain moderns. 

“Then Rosalie Housmann will be rep- 
resented by her ‘Triptich—lIridiscences.’ 
She has a facile gift for capturing the 
mood of a poem, and a work of hers 
which I played last season was especially 
successful. Frederick Jacobi contributes 
a Prelude and a Burlesque, showing in 
his writing a singular purity of form and 
of harmonic structure. Marion Bauer’s 
studies, ‘The Tide’ and ‘Indian Pipes,’ are 
melodious works, with beauty of tonality. 
The second was written in the inspiring 
MacDowell Colony at Peterboro, N. H. 
Her Prelude is a bravura study of inter- 
est. I shall end with MacDowell’s ‘So- 
nata Eroica,’ for the greatest American 
composer should be represented.” 

To assist audiences hearing these new 
works program-notes will be written by 
Emilie Frances Bauer, well known musi- 
cal writer. Mr. Pettis’ plan to bring new 
American music before the public has 
been indorsed by Mrs. John F. Lyons, 


:. ern Pettis to Play New Works 


by Young Americans on Coming Tour 
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Pettis, Pianist, from a Drawing by 


Jack Fiske 


Ashley 


president of the National Federation of 


Music Clubs. 

Mr. Pettis’ tour will include Oklahoma 
and Texas and extend to the Far West. 
He will be heard under the management 
of Harry and Arthur Culbertson in Chi- 
cago on Oct. 21. Under the auspices of 
California University he will give reci- 


tals in San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Berkeley, Oakland and other Pacific 
Coast communities. He will return to 


New York for an Aeolian Hall recital in 
the latter part of January. 
i mas 
FAYETTEVILLE, ARK. 

Aug. 25.—A comprehensive series of 
concerts has been given during the sum- 
mer season of the Western Methodist 
Assembly. under the direction of H. D. 
Tovey. The Assembly Quartet, compris- 
ing Alberta McAdams Stone, soprano; 
Anna Grace Parmelee, contralto; Carl 
Rosenbaum, tenor, and Paul Thompson, 
bass, has taken a prominent part in these 
programs, and among others who have 
appeared are Mrs. C. C. Yarrington, 
soprano; David C. Hansard, violinist; 
Lorena Carleton, William Paisley, Clela 
Hurst. Jewel Thompson and E. Guthrie 
Hassell, pianists. and H. Tovey, pianist 
and organist. Gounod’s “Gallia,” Leh- 
mann’s “Daisy Chain” and Page’s “Plan 
tation Days” were included in the thirty 
programs of the season. Mrs. Stone, who 
sang Del Riego’s “Hayfields and Butter- 
flies’; Mr. Hansard in a Granados- 
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Kreisler Spanish Dance and Mr. Hassall 
in MacDowell’s Concerto in D Minor 
were the soloists at the concert on Aug. 
9, and the quartet sang Sullivan’s “The 
Long Day Closes” and other numbers. 





Form Community Band in Kansas City, 
Kan. 

KANSAS Clty, KAN., Aug. 25.—A com- 
munity band, composed of boys and 
youths under nineteen, has been organ- 
ized with twenty members, under the 
leadership of Wendell M. Ryder, who 
will be the new instructor of music at 
the Kansas City High School in the com- 
ing school year. FREDERICK A. COOKE. 


Start Work on New Auditorium in 
Kansas City, Kan. 

KANSAS CiTy, KAN., Aug. 25.—The 
contract for the Soldiers’ and Sailors 
Memorial Auditorium was let on Aug. 16 
and the building is to be completed in 
twelve months. The main auditorium 
will seat 5000 and the memoria! chapel 
1100. FREDERICK A. COOKE. 


St. Louis, Mo.—At a recent meeting 
of the local chapter of the Mu Phi Epsi- 
lon at the home of Julie Stevens Bacon, 
Princess Tsianina, Indian soprano, and 
Dorothy Gaynor Blake, composer and 
pianist, were initiated as active members. 
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Paris Hears Work by Albert Etkus 
Played Under Saminsky’s Leadership 
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San Francisco Composer 
Known by Important Scores 
Performed in California— 
Gained Prominence with 
His “Impressions from a 
Greek Tragedy,” Produced 
by Hertz—Looks to Eng- 
land for Interesting Musical 


Developments of the Future 
By CHARLES A. QUITZOW 


ew FRANCISCO, Aug. 25.—The 
inclusion of a work by Albert Elkus, 
of San Francisco, “Concertino after the 
Third Lezione of Attilio Ariosti,”’ in an 
all-American program on June 16, at the 
Salle Gaveau in Paris by the Cologne 
Orchestra under the baton of Lazare 
Saminsky, has again attracted attention 
to this California composer. 

Mr. Elkus, who was born in Sacra- 





Albert Elkus, California Composer 


Meanwhile he applied himself to the 
study of the piano; also, without train- 
ing in composition, he kept on writing’ 
music, always drafting the complete 
score from the start. To this day he 
makes no preliminary sketches. Next 
he studied the piano with Hugo Rein- 


San Francisco and once in Berkeley. 
Though subjected to a rigorous test by 
reason of its being placed on the pro- 
gram between the “Jupiter” Symphony 
of Mozart and the Scherzo from Men- 
delssohn’s “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
it created a profound impression. The 
young composer was called to the stage 
and given an ovation. Another ingrati- 
ating orchestral work, “Rondo on a 
Merry Folk Tune,” was given with great 
success by Mr. Hertz last season. 


Sees Future for British School 


Mr. Elkus takes a lively and sympa- 
thetic interest in the works of con- 
temporary composers. He looks to Eng- 
land rather than to France or Germany 
for interesting musical developments in 
the immediate future. Too great a race 
consciousness, he regards as a fault of 
the school, and curiously enough, be- 
lieves the characteristic English re- 
straint to be due to an emotionalism too 
pronounced to be released from control. 


Commenting on modern developments, 
he decried the use of unrelieved succes- 
sions of dissonances and tone clusters 
without design, but maintained that work 
such as that of Stravinsky is justified by 
design and by the harmony of the vehicle 
with the thought to be expressed. De- 
bussy’s genius, he said, would have com- 
manded attention even if he had not 
made use of the then unusual successions 
of ninth chords, and the whole tone scale. 


tion of the name of the great stor - 
teller of California’s gold days, Br: 
Harte, struck a responsive chord, and ; 
may be that in time the works .{ 
Sterling, Markham and Joaquin Mille, 
and the romance of the Missions, w | 
furnish material well worthy of his be + 
efforts. 





Summer Concerts Increase in Flemin;, - 
ton, N. J. 


FLEMINGTON, N. J., Aug. 25.—Theie 
is more music in Flemington now than 
in any preceding summer, because of the 
band concerts and community singing i» 
the park each week. The town counc | 
sponsors the band concerts, which are 
presented by the Flemington Concert 
Band, conducted by Howard Barras 
The chorus of the alumni of the Fleming- 
ton Children’s Choirs has organized very 
successful community singing meeting:. 
Enthusiastic crowds assemble in the park 
for these events. Walter Roberts is sony 


leader, and soloists from the chorus give | © 


two special numbers in each program. 
Inez Post, Mrs. Arthur Foran, and Ear! 
Bellis of Boston, tenor, have also ap- 
peared as soloists, and a male chorus 
has assisted in the concerts. The com- 
munity singing is to be continued unti! 
the late fall. 
ELIZABETH VAN FLEET VOSSELLER. 





Bangor Musician Injured in Motor 
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mento, Cal., aimed early in his career to old, Harold Bauer, and Josef Lhevinne; yg yse of these materials seemed to 
do big things in a big way. He relates musical form with Robert Fuchs, and develop from the demands of his in- Mishap _ Di 

th ‘ modal counterpoint with Carl Prohaska, dividual stvie cian, 
with much amusement the story of his in Vienna. se iegme Banoor, Me., Aug. 25.—Harry White- Stat 
efforts to compose a musical setting to He wrote eight pieces for piano in A practical hint to young composers field Lait, Canadian baritone, who re- well, 
Shakespeare’s “Julius Caesar” at the age 1908, and these were published in Berlin. WS dropped when Mr. Elkus told of his cently opened a studio in this city, suf- vers: 
of twelve. At the end of two years he A group of five songs followed. His abors in copying the “Impressions from fered injuries in an automobile accident ‘celli 
had scored an accompaniment to every “Lines of Francesca” after Canto V. of 2, Greek Tragedy” for orchestral use. during a visit to Quebec and is now in a ity,” 
word in the first act excepting only the Dante’s “Inferno,” for mezzo-soprano The final draft required three hours a hospital in that city, according to a tele- ever 
subtitles, notes on stage setting, and cast and orchestra, was produced in 1915 at Page. “The young composer should be gram received here by his brother, Rev. ally 
of characters! The score is still pre- the Panama Pacific International Ex- ™0st careful to submit clean and legible R, E. Lait. His injuries are not regarded of m 
served and is remarkable for most position. A “Serenade” for string ™anuscripts,” he said. “Many manu- § as serious. JUNE L. BRIGHT. enou. 
amazing and impossible chords for quartet was performed by the Chamber ‘¢Tipts are not accorded consideration early 
double basses. In those early days, he Music Society of San Francisco and the ‘Simply because they are submitted in , «os strur 
composed a counterpoint to the first Noack String Quartet, in Los Angeles, 0 sketchy a form.” Felix Salmond Visits Bar Harbor tion, 
cantus firmus given him by the veteran and “I Am the Reaper” for men’s chorus Unlike his friend, Frederick Jacobi, BaR Harsor, ME., Aug. 25.—Felix provi 
San Francisco ¢omposer, Oscar Weil, by the Mendelssohn Club of Chicago. who, moved by the romantic history of Salmond, ’cellist, played an_ attractive tone. 
under a tree in the Yosemite Valley. Then in 1921 came his magnum opus his native State, composed the “Cali- program at a recital in the Building of eled 
Could a more remarkable spot have been for orchestra “Impressions from a Greek fornia Suite”’—containing four parts, Arts on the afternoon of Aug. 11 and exter 
chosen in which to gain one’s first im- Tragedy,” a work in three movements, “Carmelos,” “Fiesta in Monterey,” was warmly applauded for his fine tone Mi 
pressions of polyphony? It is not sur- composed in San Francisco. It was pro- ‘Dolores,” and “Easter Sunday at Santa and commanding technique. “The Lon- | 
prising that the atmosphere of cliff and duced the same year by the San Fran-  Barbara,”—Mr. Elkus has so far found donderry Air” proved especially popular. | 
crag and giant tree was shadowed forth cisco Symphony under the baton of himself stimulated only by subjects re- Ethel Cave-Cole was an artistic accom- Ra. 
in his subsequent compositions. Alfred Hertz, and was heard twice in mote in time and place. However, men- _panist. tell, 
eS gage 
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Daisy Jean Plans Visit 
to America on Another 
Tour in Coming Season 


PTTL LLL LLL LLL 





Daisy Jean 


Daisy Jean, the young Belgian musi- 
cian, who will return to the United 
States for another tour with Jean Wis- 
well, pianist, in the coming season, is of 
versatile accomplishments, for she is a 
‘cellist, harpist and singer. ‘Versatil- 
ity,” she says, “is the gift of almost 
every real artist. But time does not usu- 
ally allow for the complete development 
of more than one gift. I was fortunate 
enough to start my music studies very 
early. I find the change from one in- 
strument to the other a sort of recrea- 
tion, and by singing, I believe, one im- 
proves her command of instrumental 
tone.” Last season the two artists trav- 
eled more than 25,000 miles on a tour 
extending over seven months. 





Mittell Pupil Engaged for Cleveland 
Quartet 


Ralph Silverman, pupil of Philip Mit- 
tell, violinist and teacher, has been en- 
gaged as second violinist of the Cleveland 
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Quartet and will also play as a member 
of the Cleveland Orchestra. Mr. Mittell 
has been holding a successful summer 
class at Bolton’s Landing on Lake 
George, N. Y. 


TRENTON, N. J. 

Aug. 25.—Winkler’s Band, under the 
leadership of Martin Mayer, gave a pro- 
gram in Cadwalader Park on the after- 
noon, of Aug. 19, assisted by Ethel Mae 


Sinclair, soprano. The band program 
included the Largo from the “New 
World” Symphony, the “William Tell” 
Overture, the “Blue Danube” waltzes, 
and excerpts from “Mignon.” Several 
encores were played. Mrs. Sinclair, who 
was warmly greeted, sang Geehl’s “For 
You Alone” and other ballads.—The Cola 
Santo Band was heard in an interesting 
program of operatic music at Woodlawn 
Park recently. Magda Dahl, soprano, 
sang several arias, and other singers 
who appeared were Carolina Zawner, 
mezzo-soprano; G. U. Sacchetti, tenor; 
Alessandro Modesti, baritone, and 


Giuseppe Sorgi, bass. 
FRANK L. GARDINER. 








To Arrange Artists’ Visits to Havana 
and Mexico 


James D. Barton, managing director 
of the Barthines Company, will during 
his visit to Havana, arrange for the ap- 
pearance in that city and later in the 
City of Mexico of Willy Burmester, vio- 
linist, who will begin a tour of the 
United States at Carnegie Hall on Oct. 
20. Mr. Barton will also arrange ap- 
pearances for Marguerita Sylva follow- 
ing her engagement with the Opéra 
Comique in Paris. Both Mr. Burmester 
and Mme. Sylva have lately appeared in 
Mexico and South America. 





Benefit Concert in Lynn, Mass. 


LYNN, MAss., Sept. 1.—A benefit con- 
cert was given by the charity committee 
of the local Temple at “The Castle,” the 
home of the family of Mrs. Julius Wit- 
mark, wife of the New York music pub- 
lisher, on Aug. 11. The program was 
given by Marjorie Warren Leadbetter, 
soprano; Jean Woods Lynch, contralto; 
Thomas Quinn, tenor; Lorister Stock- 
well, baritone; Thomas Howell, boy so- 
prano; Leila McIntyre, comedienne, in 
musical readings; Julius P. Witmark, 
baritone, and Morris Zam, pianist. The 
accompanists were Gladys Thorndike, 
John McLaughlin and John Lahey. 





Kathryn Meisle Visits Lakeside, Ohio 

LAKESIDE, OHIO, Aug. 25.—Kathryn 
Meisle, contralto, who has recently been 
engaged for the Chicago Civic Opera 
Association, gave a recital here, under 
the auspices of the Lakeside Association, 
on Aug. 22, before an audience estimated 
at 3000 persons. Her program included 
the aria “He Was Despised” from “The 
Messiah,” and songs in English, French 
and German, and she had to give a num- 
ber of encores. 





Rheinhold Warlich and Bertha Turk, 
Prima Donna, Wed 


Rheinhold Warlich, baritone, and 
Bertha Turk, prima donna of the Volk- 
soper, Vienna, were married on Aug. 21 
in the Municipal Building, New York. 
The bride is the daughter of the 
Baroness Olga von Turk-Rohn, of New 
York, herself a former Viennese singer. 
Mrs. Warlich recently came to New York 
from Vienna. The couple expect to live 
abroad. 
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and gifted artist. Quietly, with a_ beautiful, 
warm tone, complete technical mastery and 
good understanding of the style, she played 
Mozart’s A Major Concerto. A healthy and 
musicianly conception, together with excellent 
violinistic qualities, made it a real delight to 
listen to her playing. The simplicity, the lack 
of technical display which so easily tempts many 
other violinists, the sincerity and absence of sen- 
timentality with which she presented this peer- 
less work of Mozart are proof that she is an 
artist of high standing who fully deserved the 
warm applause and the flowers bestowed upon 
her.”’ Het Volk, June, 1923 


“Mme. Tas may be counted among the fore- 
most violinists; facility, a flexible bow-arm, 
ex pression—all qualities in this violinist are 
agreeable without exaggeration and reveal the 
accomplished musician. A violinist of 
great talent.”’ Le Monde Musical, June, 1923 


“hehe )6hcand Mme. Helen Teschner Tas in- 
terpreted with an excellent style and delightful 
virtuosity a ‘Concertino after Ariosti’ by Albert 
Elkus and an ‘Eklog’ by Walter Kramer. One 
congratulates this violinist upon her magnifi- 


99 + ‘ 
cent tone. La France, June, 1923 


“Mme. Tas proved herself to be a violinist of 
admirable technical skill and charming mu- 
sicianship.” Le Courier Musical, June, 1923 
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ONCE MORE BAYREUTH 


OGGED determination to succeed in spite of 

obstacles is a Wagnerian characteristic 
which was not lost to the family by the passing 
of the master. Ever since the armistice, Siegfried 
Wagner has dreamt of and worked for the restora- 
tion of musical glory to Bayreuth, and he is still 
inspired by the aim of resuming those festivals 
in which the great Richard realized one of his 
proudest ambitions. However, peace has its trou- 
bles no less profound than war, and the difficulties 
of Germany, the smash of the mark, and the 
constant political turmoil have militated against 
the possibility of a Bayreuth revival. 

Even before the war the glories of the festival 
had become a little tarnished. The complaint 
was frequently raised that one could hear the 
“Ring” done better elsewhere, and “Parsifal,” 
once the exclusive property of the little Franco- 
nian town, had passed to the outside world. 
Nevertheless, the perfect Wagnerite exhibited a 
laudable persistence in his desire to pay homage 
to the master at the shrine which he erected in 
his lifetime, and it seemed that the tradition of 
Bayreuth would survive for numberless years, 
kept alive by devoted pilgrims. Then came the 
shattering war, and this illusion went the way 
of others. a 

The last complete festival was given in 1912. 
That of 1914 was begun, but when fighting started 
the scores of Wagner were packed away. During 
the war years there could be no thought of fes- 
tivals in Bayreuth, for patrons from other nations 
alone made them possible. The Wagnerian pro- 
gram was something the musical tourist from 
afar could not afford to miss, and when he must 
perforce stay at home Bayreuth could only remain 
silent. The tradition was broken, and it was not 
until after the Versailles Treaty was signed that 
restoration could be considered. Plans and rumors 
of plans were energetically circulated, and Wag- 


nerites throughout the world, deluded by the 
word and unable to appreciate the full significance 
of this peace, looked hopefully for Bayreuth to 
rise again. 

It was stated that the festivals would be re- 
sumed in 1920, but the year came without any 
signs of preparation for the great event. Aspir- 
ing pilgrims had to abide in patience, and the 
next announcement fixed 1923 as the year of hope. 
An indemnity fund of three million marks had 
been created, according to news dispatches, by 
friends of the Wagner family. An effort was 
made to interest prospective patrons. Much money 
was required to repair the theater, restore the 
scenery and satisfy the demands of artists who 
once considered it an honor to participate in the 
performances. The promoters had to face dis- 
couraging disabilities as a result of the German 
financial debacle, and the project was again post- 
poned. 

Siegfried Wagner’s visit to America during the 
coming season will be in the nature of a crusade, 
according to the announcements. The main ob- 
ject of his tour as guest conductor will be the 
resumption of the Bayreuth festivals and the hope 
has been expressed by his manager that orchestras 
and opera organizations will voluntarily pay 
royalties on all Wagnerian works presented this 
season. The request is a modest one and should 
be granted readily. Wagner has brought and 
continues to bring much money to the box office, 
and to remit a little of this for the purpose of 
starting again his cherished festivals would be 
but a small earnest of appreciation. The debt 
we owe to Wagner is colossal, and all music- 
lovers will hope to see his son’s object achieved. 





ORCHESTRAS MAKE READY 


LANS of the leading orchestras indicate that 

the coming season will offer much of interest to 
music-lovers. From various centers favorable re- 
ports have been received, and there is apparent a 
lively appreciation of their duties on the part of 
conductors. As usual, the older New York organ- 
izations are vying one with the other in the pre- 
paration of programs, and further zest is added to 
the game by the entry into the metropolitan field 
of the new State Symphony. Interesting novelties 
have already been announced, and repetitions of 
important works by contemporary composers are 
also promised. 

By May next a hundred years will have elapsed 
since the first performance of the Ninth Sym- 
phony, and efforts will be made to celebrate this 
important Beethoven anniversary in fitting style. 
Mr. Damrosch has arranged to present the nine 
symphonies in a special cycle. Such a series is wel- 
come indeed, but the fact that it is suggested as 
a commemoration gives rise to thoughts not entirely 
comfortable. Perhaps the time will come when no 
season will be considered complete without such a 
cycle. 
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PERA impresarios who desire to keep abreast 
QO of the times will soon be faced with the 
necessity of recruiting a cast of Gaelic singers. 
Now that the Free State is an accomplished fact 
some of our Hibernian friends, grown a little 
weary of politics, are spending their energies on 
art. The Irish renaissance has resulted in the 
production in Dublin of an opera called “Sruth 
na Maoile.” Perhaps the problems of the inter- 
national opera house would be solved by the adop- 
tion of Esperanto for singing purposes. 


HE great assembly recently attracted to Mold 
for the Welsh National Eisteddfod had the 


unusual experience of hailing as prize-winner a 
choir from a place so remote, from the Welsh 
point of view, as Cleveland, Ohio. Wales, how- 
ever, can lay claim to a share of the honor, for 
it is stated that the successful organization, 
known as the Orpheus Male Choir, consists of 
native Cambrians now employed in the steel mills 
near Cleveland. 
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EPORTS of highly gratifying attendances at 
the series of orchestral concerts in the Hol- 
lywood Bowl continue to come from Los Angeles. 
The small admission fee has been an important 
factor in popularizing these summer entertain- 
ments, and the fact that they are already regarded 


as a public institution promises very well for 
future activities in the great natural amphi- 
theater. 
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American Piano Company’s Representative Pays Visit to 
Russian Composer Abroad 


Ernest Urchs, concert and artist manager and head 
of the wholesale department of Steinway & Sons, piano 
manufacturers, has been making a business journey 
this summer to England, France, Belgium, Switz- 
erland and Germany. An incident of his trip was a visit 
with Nicolas Medtner, Russian modernist composer 
(center), and Mme. Medtner, at their home at Pillnitz, 
near Dresden. Mr. Urchs was a guest at the birthday 
party given by Paderewski at his villa near Morges, 
Switzerland, on July 31. He later joined his wife and 
daughter for a stay in the Schwarzwald. They will 
visit Paris and plan to return to the United States in 
October. 

Newcomb—To the roéles of concert pianist and author, 
Ethel Newcomb has again added that of master-class 
pedagogue. Since her return from London she _ has 
opened a summer class at Whitney Point, N. Y. Dur- 
ing her stay abroad, Miss Newcomb found that her book 
on Leschetizky had earned the status of reference 
book in the libraries of several cities. 

Calvé—From southern France, where Emma Calve 
is spending the summer at her Chateau de Cabriéres, 
to tradition-steeped New Orleans is not so great a 
transition as to the cities of the North. The famous 
Carmen will open her recital season in New Orleans 
early in the winter. This concert will launch Mme. 
Calvé’s third consecutive tour in the United States since 
her return in 1921. 

Enesco-Powell—Georges Enesco, in an article in a 
recent issue of Shadowland, pays a tribute to John 
Powell’s “Rhapsodie Nézre.”’ The noted Roumanian 
composer finds in this work “thematic richness and 
primitive vitality of rhythm.” He is further reported 
as saying: “The young moderns of the New World 
need not look to the Old for what they have in ungar- 
nered abundance at home.” 

Lhevinne—When the season’s complement of recitals 
and his early summer master classes are over, Josef 
Lhevinne finds his favorite outdoor occupation in fish- 
ing. This year the pianist took his rods to the fast- 
nesses of Wisconsin, but interrupted his fishing trip to 
give a recital at Winona Lake, Ind. He will open a 
coast to coast tour in October, which will include an 
appearance with the Toronto Mendelssohn Choir in 
February. 

Spencer—Writing from Bad Nauheim, where she is 
spending a few days, Eleanor Spencer, American pian- 
ist, relates some ludicrous instances of currency depre- 
ciation. A box of cigarettes bought by one in the 
artist’s party cost 1,000.000 marks! The postage on 


a letter to the United States requires an outlay of 


paper monetary units equal in normal times to $750. 
Miss Spencer plans to return to America to begin her 
concert season in the early autumn. 

Van Emden—Harriet Van Emden, soprano, has an- 
nounced to American friends her recent safe arrival in 
Holland. In the hospitable land of tulips and windmills 
she will make a number of appearances, including one 
as soloist under Mengelberg’s baton. Miss Van Emden 
confesses that the approach of the holiday season makes 
her long to return to New York. This year she has ar- 
ranged to come back especially to spend Christmas with 
her parents, and to begin a tour here in January. 

Cherkassky—Composition has been added to the ac- 
complishnfénts of Shura Cherkassky, eleven-year-old 
pianist, who attracted much attention in his home city, 
Baltimore, by his playing last season. A “Prélude Pa- 
thétique” by him, which had been included in the pro- 
gram of his recital last March, has been accepted by a 
publisher, and will be issued in the autumn. The boy 
artist has been in the Blue Ridge Mountains preparing 
for his forthcoming season, and will shortly join his 
manager, Frederick R. Huber, at Mount Kineo, Me. 

Elman—Secluding himself in a New Jersey coast 
resort seemed to Mischa Elman, violinist, to be the best 
way of spending a peaceful vacation. But he was pres- 
ently besieged by a delegation headed by the Mayor 
of Long Branch, who requested that he play under the 
auspices of the Monmouth County Organization for 
Social Service at the Ocean Grove Auditorium on Labor 
Day night. After the mayor had threatened jocularly 
to use his “police powers” and transport Mr. Elman 
and his Stradivarius to the scene of the concert in a 


patrol wagon, the artist consented good-humoredly to 
play. He has recently been made an honorary member 
of the police department of Long Branch. 
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musicians, cannot be considered. 
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The Boston Opera House 


Question Box Editor: 


When was the Boston Opera House 
opened? What was the opera and who 
sang? G. F. 

Worcester, Mass., Aug. 25, 1923. 

Nov. 8, 1909. The opera was “Gio- 
conda” with Nordica, Louise Homer, 


Anna Meitschik, Constantino, Baklanoff 


and Mardones. 
> @ 4 


The Tremolo 


Question Box Editor: 


What is the cause of a tremolo in a 
soprano voice and how can it be over- 
come? H. B. 


New York City, Aug. 25, 1923. 

The tremolo is usually the result of 
faulty breath-control. It may also be due 
to not listening to yourself during your 
practising of sustained tones or to forec- 
ing the voice. Learn proper breath-con- 
trol, listen carefully when you practise 
and do not force and the tremolo will 
probably disappear. 
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Cast of “‘Habanera”’ 


Question Box Editor: 

Who sang the main roles in “Haba- 
nera” when it was given in Boston? Who 
are the singers cast for the forthcoming 
production at the Metropolitan? 

B. S. L: 
New York City, Aug. 26, 1923. 
Maria Gay, Jean Riddez, Fernand de 


NLY queries of general interest can be published in this department. 
AMERICA Will also reply when necessary through individual letters. 
of strictly personal concern, such as intimate questions concerning contemporary 


Potter and Jose Mardones. 


—oy 
Musica, | 
Matters | 


Communications must bear the name and address of the writer, not for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


Address Editor, The Question Boz. 





The Metro- 


politan cast has not yet been announced. 
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The Two “Otellos” 


Question Box Editor: 

In your opinion, which is the better 
musically, Rossini’s “Otello” or Verdi's? 

is a ae 

Trenton, N. J., Aug. 24, 1923. 

In our opinion, that of Verdi. If you 
happen to like the old “Roman candle” 
style of opera, you might prefer the 
Rossini. As Mr. Weller said, “It depends 
upon the taste of the speller.” 

9» wf 9» 


Musicians’ Birthdays 
Question Box Editor: 
Is it true that more musicians of 
prominence were born during the first 
fifteen years of the last century than in 


any other corresponding period in the 
history of music? Will vou give a list of 
names? N.S. 


San Francisco, Aug. 22, 1923. 

Probably yes. 1800, Sir John Goss; 
1801, Bellini; 1802, Charles de Beériot; 
1803, Berlioz, Adam, Lortzing; 1804, Sir 
Julius Benedict, Johann Strauss (the 
elder); 1808, Balfe, Malibran, Mario, 
Richter, Mme. Schroeder-Devrient; 1809, 
Chomn, Mendelssohn; 1810, Schumann, 
Nicolai, David, Ole Bull, Gungl; 1811, 
Liszt, Ambroise Thomas, Hiller, Grisi; 
1812, Flotow, Glinka, Thalberg; 1813, 
Heller, Wagner, Verdi, Sir George Mac- 
farren; 1814, Wallace, Henselt; 1815, 
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only 














As a noun, a cabaletta is 
a song in rondo form with variations 
usually having the accompaniment in 
triplets to give the effect of cantering. 


tering horse.” 
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Songs for Baritone 


Question Box Editor: 


Would you kindly publish a list of 
songs for baritone, exclusive of opera 


and oratorio, similar to the one you re- 
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Al Fresco Music and the Call of the Wild - HI \ WV A y 
1'CMETHING in tones produced in the open seems to challenge 
the sleeping belligerency in mankind. We are moved to this 
generalization after reading of several Regrettable Occur- 
rences in the season of outdoor concerts in Manhattan and OW the memory thmnills at the music of the 
elsewhere. Does the toot of trumpets echoing through a con- Steinway! It stirs thoughts of the long- 
crete stadium mayhap take the listener back to a previous ago years when, even as now, the soigs of the 
reincarnation and the Roman Circus? We have often noted the tendency heart were enriched by its exquisite tones. 
of the husky male to sing while water is pouring into his bath—as the 
Original Man may have carolled beside the thundering rapids in a rocky Three-score years ago, even as now, the 
gorge. Steinway was the ideal piano. In many a family, 
Not so long ago a male student burst a a , i ' a 
eect athon fusa'atinfamat ~The Power of Song ee ee 
ance of Schumann’s First Symphony at 4 ey a | Cee ' ‘ f hi y 
the Lewisohn Stadium. He is reputed president of the Blanktown Ki- superior craftsmanship. 
to have hurled a series of cushions—by  wanis Club, died suddenly yesterday just 
which, we presume, the familiar un- after the conclusion of a song by his : . . . 
elastic straw mats are meant. “Some” fellow members.” Consider the Steinway “3 gift to wife or 
says the New York World, “hit music- * ¢ @ daughter or sister—an enduring evidence of the 
lovers in the ear, and this was annoying The Regrettable Absence of Mrs. X noblest sentiment. Nothing could be more ap- 
because to a music-lover an ear is an aq Digression from a Local Concert Report propriate. Consider, too, that this marvelous 
ear. a (> ft er was the only so- piano can be conveniently purchased at a mod- 
prano soloist at the concert, al- erate price. 
AY energetic scribe thereupon took a though the program called for Mrs. 
fling at archaeology, and told the (ee Unfortunately, however, ; er ; 
world that he had discovered an identical Mrs. X........ was unable to attend. Illustrated literature, describing the various 
event occurred when the Schumann work The audience was disappointed to learn styles of Steinway pianos, will be sent free, 
was first performed “at the court of that Mrs. X....-... would be unable : . . 
King “Otto of Wirtemberg-Schlemmer- to appear, because as a resident of with agama and name of the Steinway dealer 
hammelstein.” The ruler of this mythical ........ , she is well known in New nearest you. 
province (mildly suggestive of a brand Jersey, and her singing is often the 
of hardware) had “suddenly thrown all feature on benefit programs, FOR since 
the cushions on the throne at the court her marriage Mrs. X........ sings only 
and had kicked the First Gentleman of for charity. But the gap was ably filled 
the Bedchamber in the eye.” by Miss Z—————-.. . .” 
The occurrence distressed lovers of . ©. * W 
the peaceful, musing Schumann con- WALSKA INVITED TO RODEO STEIN AY HALL 
siderably, particularly when the dis- 
turber punched an attendant in the eye. Offered Chance to Get Atmosphere 107-109 E FOURTEENTH ST 
3ut they found an alibi for their favorite for Her New Play . ° 
composer by recalling that a Wagner T isin, ts : led NEW YORK 
opus had been played on the same eve- _ sex Austin as extendec satay 
3 invitation to Thomas Egan, tenor, 
ning. ‘ le Inlic 
. and Mme. Ganna Walska, Polish 
* * *% Ra 1 t spend several Branches in London, Cincinnati, Dayton and Columbus, Ohio; 
; prima donna, to spend severa Louisville, Ky.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Charleston and Huntington, 
MORE recent case which happened days with the broncho busters and W. Va., and represented by the foremost dealers throughout the 
at the concert series on the Mall, cowgirls at the Yankee Stadium world 
Central Park, presents an even more Rodeo to obtain atmosphere for 
puzzling aspect. Two young ladies— Mr. Egan’s new musical play. 
sisters, by their own testimony—at- “The Minstrel Boy,” which has 
tempted frantically to secure front seats, for background a Western cattl< 
despite the fact that the benches were ranch. 66 ’ otta’? cently gave for soprano, in English, 
already filled. The resultant difference Mme. Walska has been offered A la Cabaletta French, Italian and Spanish? C. R. 
of opinion brought a slap in the face the leading feminine role in “The Question Box Editor: Chicago, Aug. 25, 1923. 
for the guardian angel in uniform who Minstrel Boy.” Mr. Egan wil! I recently saw marked on a piece of Menlishs “msauiie tay Charlie” 
: serail sh b : HUA) Cnglish: Swords Out for Charlee 
presides at these functions. What the play the principal male réle. He music “a la cabaletta” and have been) gyg “The Sword of Ferrara,” both 
band happened to be playing that could wrote the play while working as unable to find out the meaning. Can you by Bullard: “My Dreams.” by Tosti 
thus rouse the savage feminine soul is a cowpuncher on the Griffin cattle enlighten me? U. H. oe he : Op} : oe tal "ieee he 
a mystery. Could it have been one of Mr. ranch at Loanoke, near King City, Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 24, 1923. a ); FP wo hes B fe.” § Dan 
Goldman’s excellent marches? in California.—New York Herald. eae ae L1ramer. renen. £68 DOCUS, VY LU 
é ; : ai 1 he Ri Pie ones ee sed probably pont; “Chant de Guerre Cosaque,” by 
means “imitating the hoofbeats of a can- Massenet; “Beau Soir,” by Debussy. 


Italian: “Oi Luna,” 
torale,” by de Leva; “Come se Canto,” 
by Mario. Spanish: “Canto del Presi- 
dario,” by Alvarez; “Clavelitos,” by Val- 
verde; “El Celoso,” by Alvarez; “Mi 
Nina,” by Guetary; “Noche Serena,” 
Mexican Folk-song. German: “Die Blu- 
menrache” and “Herr Oluf,” both by 
Loewe; “Eliland” (cycle of ten songs), 
by Von Fielitz; “Kraut Vergessenheit,” 


by Hildach. 


by Cardillo; “Pas- 
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UDSON HOUSE, tenor, was born in 

Brooklyn Jan. 30, 1894. He went to 
public school in Brooklyn and later to a 
private school. His 
first musical stud- 
ies were on the 
piano at the age 
of seven, and when 
eight he be- 
came treble soloist 
at St. Mark’s Epis- 


copal Church, 
srooklyn, which 
position he re 
tained until his 
voice broke at the 
age of thirteen. In 


1905 Mr. House en- 
tered the Sei- 
fert Conservatory, 
Brooklyn, as a stu- 
dent of piano, or- 
gan and harmony, 
remaining there 
until 1910. Finishing school at the age 
of eighteen, Mr. House entered the bank- 
ing business and about the same time 
began the cultivation of his voice under 
Adelaide Gescheidt, who has been his 
teacher, and also held important 
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Judson House 


solo positions in church choirs. During 
the war he was a member of the Twenty- 
seventh Division, seeing active service In 


Belgium and France and being both 
wounded and_ gassed. Returning to 
America in the spring of 1919, Mr. 
House, while still in uniform, was en- 


gaged for the solo position at St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Episcopal Church and the 
Temple Emanu-El, New York. Since 
then he has sung with the New York, 
Boston, St. Louis Symphonies, the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra and the New York 
Philharmonic. He has also been soloist 
at the festivals at Worcester, Oberlin, 
Keene, Fitchburg, St. Louis, Charlotte 
and Asheville, has appeared in recital 
from coast to coast and three times with 
the New York Oratorio Society. Mr. 
House’s first operatic appearance was 
made as Ferrando in William Wade Hin- 
shaw’s production of Mozart’s “Cosi Fan 
Tutte” in Minneapolis Nov. 15, 1922. In 
the course of the winter he sang eighty- 
one performances of the work in practt- 


cally every State in the Union. Mr. 
House’s répertoire includes more than 
eighty operas, oratorios and_ choral 
works. He has also appeared on special 


occasions as an accompanist. 
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W hat Music Does for Main Street 





Bringing the People of “Our Town” Together in a New 
Understanding—What One Woman Accomplished in a 


Community of 300 Persons 


wit. 
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By KENNETH S. CLARK 


WASTED AEDS EE ' HU 


R the title of this talk, “What Music 
Does for Main Street,” I am indebted 
to an article by Robert Haven Schauffler 
in Collier’s for June 30. He called it 
“What Music Did to Main Street,” and 
two weeks later he followed it with an- 


other entitled “More Music in Main 
Street.” Mr. Schauffler told how music 
brought the people of one town together 
in a new understanding and friendliness. 
I will try to show how any interested 
person can help music to do the same 
for his town. 

Let us establish what we mean by 
“Main Street.” While Sinclair Lewis 
laid his scene in a small town, he was 
painting a “Main Street” that is found 
in a metropolis no less than in a village. 
The Wall Street broker may be as blind 
to beauty as the corner grocer in Gopher 
Prairie—and he frequently is. Nor is 
beauty found merely within the confines 
of the arts and visible only to the book- 
taught esthete. The city dweller may 
miss the beauty in a vista of twinkling 
lights down a city street, just as his 
country cousin may fail to see the love- 
liness in a familiar woodland pool. 

What I am proposing has two sub- 
divisions: First, let us reveal more 
beauty to Main Street through music, 
and, second, in the common pursuit of 
that beauty let us. bring the people of 
our town together in a new understand- 
ing and friendliness. The purpose of 
such use of music has been described by 
Community Service as follows: to weld 
people together as citizens so that they 
shall feel the common tie to produce so- 
cial solidarity to make people more will- 
ing to work for civic welfare in their 
city; to help the foreign-born citizen to 
share in the life of his neighborhood and 
become a part of it. 

When you are carrying out this plan 
or any part of it, you are engaged m 
community music—whether you’ are 
aware of it or not. What is community 
music? Prof. Peter W. Dykema of the 
University of Wisconsin points out that 
community music is old and it is new; 
the material is old, the application is 
new. It is any use of music that gives 
the people as a whole more participation, 
more self-expression. There is nothing 
high-brow about all this. We all have 
aspirations that we are unable to ex- 
press through the ordinary medium of 
words. In community music, then, as 
Joseph Lee phrases it, we are trying to 
help the men, women and children of 
America to find their voice. 

Who is going to do this? You, Madam 
Housewife, or you, young Scoutmaster 
in your summer cap. You say you are 
not a trained musician. That is no ob- 
stacle. If you have the requisite interest 
and devotion to the cause you will find 
those who have the training for the 
actual music leadership. 

Many of you are already doing such 
work. Others ask, “What can we do?” 
An answer is provided by the story of a 
lady who wrote for information to Com- 
munity Service from a town of 300 peo- 
ple in the State of Washington. Having 
just moved to the town, she found a 
number of problems. She said, “Music 
is lacking except in church, where gen- 
erally the hymn books place all voices in 
unison with a cheap chord accompani- 
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ment on the piano. My husband sings 
very well and has directed choirs quite 
a lot. (He is a physician.) I’ve been a 
piano teacher and professional accom- 
panist for years and have been director 
of music in a State normal school until 
I married, but we have four little ones, 
and I’m rusty on the newer ways of 
building choruses. It seems as though 
they have chosen us to make the first 
move, and I’d so much like to know how 
other similar communities have solved 
their problems.” She, therefore, asked 
for information concerning choruses, 
school orchestras, music memory_con- 
tests, Christmas caroling and small vil- 
lage music weeks. 


Twelve Things Accomplished 


Less than three months later this lady 
wrote again to tell of twelve things ac- 
complished. Mind you, that was a vil- 
lage of 300 inhabitants. Here are her 
fourteen points minus two: 

“T want to express my gratitude for 
the help that I receive from Community 
Service. Perhaps you’d like a report of 
some of the things that have grown in 
Coupeville since I first wrote you last 
summer: 

“1. A community chorus meeting week- 
ly. About thirty-five enrolled. My hus- 
band leads, I play. 

“2. High School Orchestra. 

“3. Music in the grade school and high 
school. Never had it before. I hadn’t 
taught school music for sixteen years, 
but I am doing’ my best—studying hard 
to bring methods up to date. 

“4. There was no choir in Congrega- 
tional Church. There is one of eight 
voices now. 

“5. Bought piano for same church. 

“6. No violin teacher. We insisted on 
a good one. After weeks of struggle, 
secured one from Seattle, fifty miles 
away, to come once a week. Five pupils 
‘dug up’ for her to start; more in pros- 
pect. Got three more in our neighbor- 
hood town twelve miles away—more in 
sight. Everybody co-operated to save 
time. Principals excuse children in rota- 
tion to take lessons at nearby house. 
Two violins to be loaned by people to 
pupils who want to play. 

“7, My husband gave a lecture-recital, 
‘An evening of songs that tell a story’; 
benefit of church piano fund. 

“8. Coupeville is only town in Island 
County having school music, and the city 
superintendent, county superintendent 
and I are trying to arrange a series of 
Round Table conferences and demonstra- 
tions of methods for all the county teach- 
ers who are interested in better school 
music. 

“9. Am chairman of committee to ar- 
range the same thing at Everett for 
Snohomish and Island County teachers. 

“10. Girls’ Glee Club of sixteen voices 
in High School. Just learning to carry 
parts. 

“11. No phonograph to use for music 
appreciation yet. So we do our own. 
Every Monday we have special things, 
and the young folks are developing 
nicely. Every member of the orchestra 
has shown us all he can learn about his 
instrument. The piano teacher gave a 
program. My husband has given sev- 
eral. 

“12. We are putting on a pay program 


next week, featuring the violinist and 
a good soprano, both of Seattle. It will 
at least show the result of honest work 
by everybody concerned.” 

How is that for one lone woman? But 
notice the analogy with the story of 
“Main Street.” In each case we have a 
physician and his wife coming to a smal} 
town from a city. But what a difference 
in results! Why? Because, unlike Carol 
Kennicott in the story, this heroine did 
not attempt the impossible at the start. 
She did what could be done and needed 
to be done. She followed a maxim that 
guides us in community music. It is: 
“You must go where people are if you 
would lead them where you think they 
should be.” In other words, she met 
them upon their own ground. Another 
reason for her success was that when 
she could not handle a certain job her- 
self she found somebody who could do it. 

Having heard who is going to carry 
out this plan, we now learn “when?” and 
“where?” The phrase, “Do it now,” may 
not apply in the summertime, but at 
least get ready to do it in the fall. 
Where? In your own home, your church 
or club, your neighborhood or in the 
whole town. Even before outlining what 
we are to do we must organize for the 
doing of it. The very essence of com- 
munity music is team work. That means 
a committee, not an honorary group of 
figureheads but a committee that will 
work. If you are the moving spirit in 
the enterprise, do not head the commit- 
tee; you will get better results other- 
wise. If necessary, be the power behind 
the throne. For your chairman do not 
choose a professional musician. Because 
of the artistic temperament, our dear 
brethren of the profession frequently get 
along with each other about as well as 
a pair of Kilkenny cats. You would 
better choose some business man or pro- 
fessional man who is interested in music 
and who stands well in the community. 
Back him up with a representative, non- 
partisan, non-sectarian group consisting 
both of musicians and just plain folks 
who love music. 

It is not necessary to have an elaborate 
organization to carry on this work—the 
simpler the better. The main question is, 
Does your committee function? If what 
I have been urging appeals to you, do not 
be held back by a fear that it is too diffi- 
cult a job for you to tackle. If only 
yourself and a group of friends take up 
the plan earnestly and _ thoughtfully 
enough, you will accomplish something 
worth while. 

When laying out your program avoid 
the two extremes of musical taste: Be 
neither musical snobs nor musical low- 
brows. Each type of music holds a place 
in our social life that the other cannot 
fill. George Ade summed up the situa- 
tion when he said, “Music is the uni- 


120 Claremont Ave. 


in December and March. 


aptitude. 
Enrollment, October Ist to 6th. 





versal heritage. Somewhere in tie 
flower-dotted fields between Brahms ar ¢ 
‘The Maiden’s Prayer’ there is room fr 
all of us.to ramble.” 





[The above article forms part of on 
address delivered recently by Mr. Clar :, 
who is in charge of Community Service s 
Bureau of Community Music, from Rad 
Station WEAF, on MUSICAL AMERICA s 


weekly program.) 





BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Aug. 25.—Edouard Potjes, pianist anc 
member of the Cornish School facult., 
Seattle, was presented in recital recent'y 
by the Bellingham School of Music ani 
Art, Minnie Clark, director, at the Ga». 
den Street M. E. Church, and playe‘ 


with individuality a long program, which | 


included the ‘“Waldstein” Sonata, a 
group of Chopin numbers, another grou 
representing modern composers, Bra:- 
sin’s transcription of the “Fire Music 
from “Walkie,” Liszt’s 


and “Gipsy Melodies.”—Concerts ar 


Fourteenth | 7 
Rhapsody and his own Pastoral, Scherzo 


being given in the city by bands from i. 


the battleships Texas and Oklahoma. 
Park concerts by the local bands are also 
attracting large audiences. Those of th 
Elks and the Boy Scouts, Divisions | 
and II, play in the park every Sunday 
afternoon.—Eugene Field Musser, pi- 
anist of the Cornish School faculty, wil! 
teach one day each week at the studio 


of Edith R. Strange. 
LuLu V. CAFFEE. 





Carolyn Alchin’s California University 
Classes Increase 


Los ANGELES, Aug. 25.—Carolyn Al- 
chin has returned to Los Angeles after 
an active summer session at the Univer- 
sity of California in Berkeley, where she 
has taught for three successive seasons. 
There was a large increase in the classes 
this year, not only at the University but 
elsewhere where Miss Alchin’s represen- 
tatives have taught. Teachers and stu- 
dents are including more _ theoretical 
work in their scheme of education. 





Dushkin Plays Fairchild Work at Fon- 
tainebleau 


Samuel Dushkin, violinist, who will 
make his American début next season 
with the New York Symphony under 
Walter Damrosch, gave a recital at the 
American Conservatory at Fontaine- 
bleau, France, on Aug. 3, playing Blair 
Fairchild’s Sonata. Mr. Dushkin has 


performed the Fairchild piece privately 
in New York, but it will have its first 
public hearing locally at the violinist’s 
first New York recital in Aeolian Hall 
on Jan. 20. 





INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 


of 122nd Street 


cor. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


A Special Class in 
GRAND OPERA 
has been established under the leadership of 
ALEXANDER SAVINE, General Director 
LAZAR SAMOILOFF, Vocal Director 


Operatic Performances with full equipment of orchestra, scenery and costumes 


Applicants for admission must pass tests in voice quality, correct ear and general 


For catalogue and information address the Corresponding Secretary. 
fof Bp a 














Coloratura Soprano 


CARMELA CAFARELLI 


1923-1924 
CONCERTS, RECITALS and OPERA 


Bookings made now through: 


Exclusive Management: ANNIE FRIEDBERG, Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., New York City 


First Concert Season in America 
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COLORATURA SOPRANO 


ALL THE SEASON 
Management R. E. JOHNSTON 


OF 1923-24 





1451 Broadway, New York 
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Tucson’s Progressive Plans Include 


Construction of Auditorium This Fall 


euncas010CN TUTTLE LULL CLU 


OS ANGELES, Aug. 25.—A Munici- 
L pal Temple of Music and Arts, to 
cost $200,000, is to be constructed in 
Tucson, Ariz., and Mrs. Simon Heine- 
man, who is on a visit to this city, has 
given some interesting details of the 


project. 
Mrs. Heineman is founder and presi- 


dent of the Saturday Morning Music 


Club of Tucson, which, under her force- 
ful and practical leadership, has become 
instrumental in providing the new mu- 
nicipal auditorium and opera house for 
Tucson. The plan, she says, is to be 
realized early this fall. One prominent 
business man has pledged $100,000 and 
in addition ground valued at $25,000 has 
been paid for by public subscription. The 
other $75,000 will be raised by non-inter- 
est bearing shares of small amounts to 
be taken up by the public. A sum of 
$20,000 has been received from Leo Gold- 
smidt of Tucson to be used for the organ 
fund. 

The new building is to combine a con- 
cert hall and theater suitable for opera 
and seating 2000 persons. There wili 
also be a recital hall, seating 800, suit- 
able for chamber music concerts, lectures 
and soon. A number of studios will also 
be provided. 





GWENDOLYN 


LEACH 


Lyric Soprano 


3107 Emmons Ave., Brooklyn 
Coney Island 3370-W 








MME. LILLIAN 


CROXTON 


Coloratura Soprano 


Concerts—Recitals—Receptions 

Mgt.: Standard Booki Office, 

17 East 42nd Street, New York 
Personal Address: 

Hotel Belleclaire, New York City 











MARAFIOTI 


Voice Culture Institute 


Free Booklet on Natural Singing 
The Wyoming—55th: St. & 7th Ave., N. Y. 











TENOR 


Management? :R. E. Johnston 
1451. Broadway, New York City 





Renowned Spanish ALBERTO ys 


Piano Virtuoso 
and Pedagogue 
Teacher of Many 
Famous Pianists 
Summer Address 
Wagner Platz No. 6 
Berlin-Friedenau, 
Germany 


After Oct. Ist—19 West 85th St. 
*Phone Schuyler 9923 New York 








ANIL DEER 


Coloratura Soprano 
Western Management: ADOLPH KNAUEB 





79 Central Ave., San Francisco 


“Tucson has realized,” says Mrs. 
Heineman, “that music is not only a 
recreation for leisure hours, but that it 
is an advertising asset of direct mone- 
tary value to the community. Many 
Easterners have returned here after a 
first visit and have bought permanent 
residences, because the musical events 
sponsored by our clubs bring to the city 
the great artists appearing in New York. 
We also arrange choral and orchestral 
performances featuring Western artists, 
and we have a club chorus of sixty voices, 
a senior orchestra and a junior orchestra 
recruited from our Junior Auxiliary 
Club. 

“Half the members of this auxiliary 
club are honorary and are chosen an- 
nually from the best music students of 
the city, and in return these elected 
junior members must join certain musi- 
cal courses given by professional teach- 
ers without fee. Our aim is to make the 
coming generation of Tucson real music- 
lovers, for we know that they will there- 
by be better citizens.” 

Mrs. Heineman acknowledges’ with 
gratitude the advice and practical help 
received in these Tucson projects from 
L. E. Behymer of Los Angeles, concert 
manager. BRUNO DAVID USSHER. 


STUDENTS STIR SEATTLE 
IN HISTORICAL PAGEANT 








Sophie Braslau Soloist in Production 
Depicting Episodes of American 
Life 

SEATTLE, Aug. 25.—Sophie Braslau, 
contralto, was a soloist in the spectacular 
pageant “Americanus,” which was pro- 
duced for six nights at the University 
of Washington Stadium, under the aus- 
pices of the Associated Students, Darwin 
Meisnest, manager. This historical dis- 
play featured seven episodes of American 
events, and of the musical numbers “The 
Robin Woman’s Song” from Cadman’s 
opera “Shanewis,” sung by Miss Bras- 
lau, was the most attractive. 

David Elprin’s singing of Handel’s 
“Sound an Alarm” attracted attention 
tc this young singer’s vocal ability. 
Other solos were sung by Evangeline 
Cook, soprano, and Andrew Skrivanic, 
baritone. A large chorus under the 
direction of Irving M. Glen, dean of the 
fine arts department of the University 
of Washington, supported by an orches- 
tra sang a number of choral works very 
impressively. Prof. E. S. Meany and 
Montgomery Lynch were co-authors of 
“Americanus,” and the production was 
under the direction of Mr. Lynch. 

Judson Waldo Mather, for ten years 
organist of Plymouth Congregational 
Church, Seattle, has been appointed to 
the Westminster Congregational Church, 
Spokane, where he will also teach har- 
mony and other theoretical subjects. He 
will occupy the post of organist of the 
Lewis and Clark High School which has 
just installed a fine instrument. 

Carl Paige Wood, member of the music 
faculty of the University of Washington, 
gave his annual organ recital at the 
University Methodist Church for the 
summer school students, and played an 


admirable program. 
DAVID 


CALMON LUBOVISKI 


SOLO VIOLINIST 
CONCERTS—RECITALS 
Mgmt. L. HB. Behymer, Los Angeles 


SCHEETZ CRAIG. 
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Vocal Art-Science Studi 


Endorsed by Dr. Frank E. Miller, Founder of Vocal Art-Science 


125 E. 37th St., New York 
N. EB. Oor. Lexington Ave. 
MAUDE DOUGLAS TWEEDY 
ANITA MASON WOOLSON 

*Phone Murreg Hitl 991 








MASTER 


312 West 54th Street 


INSTITUTE OF UNITED ARTS 


Music—Painting—Sculpture—Architecture—Opera Class—Ballet— 
Drama—Lectures 





New York City 











HILDA 
GRACE 


GELLING 


VOCAL STUDIO 
128 West 72d St., Endicott 1587 





Associate Teacher of Singing with PERCY RECTOR STEPHENS 





Mary Jordan Sings at Memorial Service 
in San Antonio, Tex. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Aug. 25.—At the 
memorial service for the late President 
Harding, held last Friday afternoon on 
Alamo Plaza, and attended by thousands 
of persons, Mary Jordan, contralto, sang 
“Lead, Kindly Light,” with Walter Dun- 
ham at the piano. After an address by 
the Rev. P. B. Hill, Miss Jordan sang 
the air, “O Rest in the Lord.” The 
artist will be heard at the State Con- 
vention of the Loyal Legion in Galveston 
on Aug. 26, and is scheduled also to sing 
at the National Convention in San Fran- 
cisco in October. 


Portland, Ore., Hears 
Normandy” 


PORTLAND, ORE., Aug. 25.—The Port- 
land Light Opera Company gave an 
attractive performance of “The Chimes 
of Normandy” at the City Auditorium 
on July 30. The cast included George 
Natanson, Dolph Thomas, Genevieve 
Gilbert, Leola Green, Charles Tidd, 
Allan Young and Crescene Ferris. John 
Britz was the conductor, and Rose Wein- 
berger played the piano accompani- 
ments. JOCELYN FOULKEsS. 





“Chimes of 





Grace Wood Jess to Make Extended Tour 


Los ANGELES, Aug. 25.—Grace Wood 
Jess, singer of folk-songs in costume, 
has been booked by Frederick Shipman 
for an extended fall tour, which will take 
her through the Northwest and Canada. 
The tour includes return engagements 






ARNOLD VOLPE 
Musical Director 








KANSAS CITY | 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


OWNED BY KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


JOHN CHARLES THOMAS === 


In every city where Miss Jess was heard 
this spring. 





Lucrezi Bori, soprano of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera, will return to the United 


States in September, to begin a tour, in 
concert before the opening of the opera 
season. 
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Management 


Evans %,. Faller 


527 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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President end Founder 










American Baritone 


Concerts—Recitals— 
Oratorio 


q Johnston, 1481 
Broadway, New York 




















ERNEST BLOCH, Musical Director ~ 


Oke Cllebeland Tnstitute of (Dusir 


2827 EUCLID AVENUE, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, Executive Director 











Mrs. C. DYAS STANDISH 2s noes 


Teacher of Mario Chamlee, Ruth 


Miller and Other Noted Singers 


Endicott 3306 
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THE EMINENT AMERICAN PIANIST] 
Address: Management 
16 W. 102d Street, New York City 
8teinway Piano Duo-Art Becord, 








Address: 


KATHRYN PLATT GUN 


930 Lincoln Place, Brooklyn 


CONCERT 
VIOLINIST 


Phone Lafayette 5472-W 











TORRIANI 





VOICE PRODUCTION AND DICTIO 
Elimimatien of Muscular Fn i 


Studios: 801-2 Carnegie Hall. New York 


INVESTIGATE! 





Olireie 1350 








Vicor GOLIBART 


AMERICAN TENOR 
The L. D. Bogue Concert 
Management 
130 West 42nd Street, New York 











FRANK DAMROSCH, DIRECTOR 
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(CHAMLE 


TENOR 
METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 
Management Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 
Fisk Building, 57th St. and Broadway, N. Y. 

Brunswick Records 








Seventh Southern Tour, November and December, 1928. 
and March, 





Address: 458 


ETHELYNDE SMITH, 


1924. Wastern HWngagements en route, and in October, 
Cumberland Avenue, 


Soprano 
Fifth Tour to the Pacific Coast, January, February 
1923, and April and May, 1924. 
Portland, Maine. 
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Unique Programs Featuring 


AMERICAN COMPOSERS 


ETHEL 


Studio: 
Contralto 


Invaluable to Serious Students of American Music 
Management: Ernest Briggs, Inc., 1400 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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200 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. 
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FREEMANTEL : 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Central Park West, New York 


Telephone—Columbus 9395 











GERTRUDE ROSS 


COMPOSER-PIANISTE 


1000 Alwarado Street, Los Angeles 


New Songs for Programs 
and Teaching: ‘“‘Work,”’ 
“Sakura Blossom,” Spanish-California 
Folk Songs 
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Borodine Might Have Reached Musical 


¢¢PDORODINE,” writes Edwin Evans 

‘in Music and Letters (London) 
for July, “was my first ‘modern,’ and on 
revient toujours @ ses premieres amours. 
But, biased or not by these early asso- 
ciations, I still feel that Borodine was, 
at least potentially, the greatest musical 
genius of his generation in Russia. Had 


he concentrated his thought upon one 
field instead of many, or even made it his 
first consideration, he might have en- 
riched the world of music with works 
which would have dwarfed those of his 
contemporaries. But music never ranked 
first with him. To his friend, Mme. 
Karmalina, he writes: ‘As a composer 
I wish to remain anonymous, and am 
annoyed at having to acknowledge my 
musical work. It is only natural. Music, 
for my friends, is the main thing, the 
principal occupation of their life, the 
end for which they live. For me it is 
a relaxation and a pastime which dis- 
tract me from the absorbing duties that 
tie me to a professional chair... . I 
love my profession and my science, 1 
love the Academy of Medicine and my 
pupils. . . . If, on the one hand, I want 
to finish my musical work, on the other 
L am afraid to devote too constant at- 
tention to it, lest it should react un- 
favorably on my scientific studies.’ 
“That being so, the wonder is, not that 
so many of his works were left in a frag- 
mentary condition, necessitating the 
most careful reconstruction, but that he 
completed as many as he did. But scat- 
tered throughout his compositions are 


Peaks Had Science Not Engrossed Him 


YPVUDAMAPAAAAAAAAL AMAA DDE! tdi 


indications of original musical thought, 
as daring as that of Moussorgsky, 
though in a different, perhaps a more 
artistocratic way, as lyrical as that of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff and more satisfying 
than either of these at a corresponding 
stage of their development. Is there not 
some ground for believing that a man 
who could do so much in the intervals 
of teaching medicine, engaging in chemi- 
cal research, and striving for the educa- 
tional emancipation of Russian women, 
would have become a towering figure in 
music had his enthusiasms not been thus 
divided? It is easy to urge that had the 
divine fire burned brightly, chemistry 
could not have kept him from music. 
But the contest in the intellect between 
the claims of science and art is neither 
new nor rare. It rages in the minds of 
many who have only one pursuit. There 
are surgeons in whom the man of sci- 
ence has to control the artist, and musi- 
cians in whom the artist has to strive 
for supremacy over the man of science. 
And, on his own confession, there was 
no conscious contest in Borodine, but, 
more probably, a high sense of duty, an 
idealism that gave the services he could 
render to suffering mankind precedence 
over the satisfaction of the need of self- 
expression which is the main incentive to 
art. A sensitive conscience might easily 
construe the one as a sacred mission, the 
other as a concession to personal vanity, 
and an idealist could not hesitate before 
the choice. However, this is mere specu- 
lation. Borodine, of his own volition, 
stands before us as an amateur, a dilet- 
tante who made music in his spare time.” 





PORTLAND, ORE. 

Aug. 25.—At the services in memory 
of President Harding at the City Audi- 
torium on Aug. 10, Frederick W. Good- 
rich, organist, played several solos and 
Walter Jenkins led the audience of 6000 
in singing the hymns. Wallace McCam- 
mant, who placed Calvin Coolidge’s name 
before the Chicago convention in 1920, 
made an address. A band eoncert, in 
Holladay Park, was heard by about 
15,000 persons on the evening of Aug. 
10 in a memorial program arranged by 
‘the leader, Manfredo Chiaffarelli. P. A. 
Ten Haaf sang “Lead, Kindly Light.” 
Several months ago, J. L. Wallin, music 
critic of the Oregon Daily Journal, or- 
ganized a band, under the leadership of 
Mr. Chiaffarelli, who formerly conducted 
Ellery’s Band. The proprietors of this 
paper and other public-spirited citizens 
have made it possible for the band to 
give twenty-five concerts in the parks 
during the summer. The concerts are 
attracting crowded audiences. 

JOCELYN FOULKEsS. 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. 

Aug. 25.—Clarence Gustlin of Cali- 
fornia, pianist, and Lamar Stringfield, 
of Asheville, flautist, appeared in an at- 
tractive recital recently at the High 
School auditorium. The program, ad- 
mirably interpreted, included Bach’s So- 
nata in E, played by both artists; Mr. 
Gustlin chose as solos Brahms’ Scherzo, 
Op. 4; a Chopin group, and Liszt’s 
“Benediction de Dieu dans la Solitude,” 


and Mr. Stringfield played a Poem by 
Griffes, a theme from Gluck’s “Orpheus,” 
and his own Pastoral. Rhea Reynolds 
was accompanist. 
Washington Musicians Get Wage 
Increase 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 29.—Motion pic- 
ture theater musicians in this city have 
been given a wage increase of twenty per 
cent, effective on Sept. 1. The claim 
was made by the musicians that the 
advance asked was to bring the wage 
scale here up to that prevailing in other 
large cities. A. T. MARKs. 





Yeatman Griffith Conducting Master 


Classes in Portland, Ore. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Aug. 25.—Yeatman 
Griffith opened his master classes here 
on Aug. 15, and among those attending 
are musicians from as far East as Min- 
nesota and as far North as British Co- 


Otto Wedemeyer is the Portland 
for Mr. Griffith: 
JOCELYN FOULKES. 


lumbia. 
manager 





Mary Jordan Soloist in San Antonio 
Program 


SAN ANTONIO, TEx., Aug. 25.—Mary 
Jordan, contralto, was soloist, with Wal- 
ter Dunham as accompanist, in a recent 
program in memory of President Har- 
ding. Schubert’s “Unfinished” Sym- 
phony was played by the Palace Theater 
Orchestra, Don Felice conducting, and a 
Funeral March was played by the Post 
Office Band, led by John L. Meyers. 

YENEVIEVE M. TUCKER. 


MAYSVILLE, KY. 
Aug. 25.—Elizabeth Graham Barbour 
and Italo Picchi, assisted by Florence 
Rarbour as accompanist, gave an attrac- 











tive recital here recently, when Miss 
sarbour sang an aria from Puccini’s 
“Manon Lescaut” and several ballads, 


and Mr. Picchi was also heard in operatic 
arias and miscellaneous numbers. 


Carolina Lazzari Acclaimed in Recita 


at Monteagle, Tenn. 


MONTEAGLE, TENN., Aug. 25.—Car 
lina Lazzari, contralto, appeared in r¢ 
cital here recently under the auspice 
of the Monteagle Woman’s Associatio1 
Monteagle S. S. Assembly, giving a pri 
gram of operatic arias and songs i 
Italian, French and English. The singe 
was received with much enthusiasm b; 
a large audience, and gave numerous en 
cores. Mme. Wehrmann-Schaffner acte 
as accompanist and also contribute: 
piano solos. 





New Concert Series for New Orleans 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Aug. 25.—Eugen: 
Pearce, who has for a number of year: 
been identified with motion picture in 
terests in this city, will present a serie; 


of Sunday afternoon concerts in th 
Jerusalem Temple during the coming 
season. The first concert of the series 


will be given on Nov. 25 by Paul Kochan- 
ski, violinist, and Arthur Rubinstein 
pianist. HELEN PITKIN SCHERTZ. 








19 West 85th Street, 








ALBERTO JONAS 


The Renowned Spanish Piano Virtvoso and Pedagogue, 
Teacher of Many Famous Pianists 


Announces the Reopening of His 
New and Permanent Studio at 


19 West 85th St., New York 


October Ist 


Five Assistants for Beginners and 


Advanced Pupils 





All Applications May Be Addressed Now To 
Secretary of Alberto Jonas 


New York 























BRUCE SIMONDS 


American Pianist 
Available Season 1923-24. 


RECITALS—SPECIAL LECTURE RECITALS AND ORCHESTRA CONCERTS 


For Bookings Apply to: 


Exclusive Management: ANNIE FRIEDBERG, Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., New York City 
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INDIAN LOVE SONG BY 
FREDERIC KNIGHT LOGAN 


HIGH MEOIUM 
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FORSTER MUSIC PUBLISHER. Inc., 


235 South Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. ILL. 


Concertized by the Dorlds Leading Artists~Are They In Your Repertoire? 
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European Success Brings 
American Engagement for 


Mme. Carmela Cafarelli 





Mme. Carmela Cafarelli 


A childhood of musical environment 
and training has ripened into a success- 
ful career in concert and opera for Car- 
mela Cafarelli, coloratura soprano. Mme. 
Cafarelli is a native of Cleveland, her 
father, Rocco Cafarelli, having been a 
composer and harpist of national recog- 
nition. Under his guidance Mme. Cafa- 
relli early displayed talents that led to 
her departure for Italy, where she stud- 
ied singing at the Academy of Santa 
Cecilia and the Reale Filarmonica in 
Rome, being awarded the highest honors 
on graduation. Her operatic début was 
made in Rome as Gilda in “Rigoletto” 
and was followed by a concert tour of the 
leading cities. 

Among Mme. Cafarelli’s engagements 
last season was a concert with Tito 
Schipa in the City Auditorium, Cleve- 


land, where she won high praise for the 
mellowness and bell-like clarity of her 
voice. She appeared in recital in Chi- 
cago in July and will be heard in the 
coming season in concert and oratorio 
poset the management of Annie Fried- 
erg. 





Plans Jewish Conservatory for Boston 
Boston, Aug. 27.—Pine Minkowsky, 
who has arrived here from Odessa, 
proposes to establish a Jewish National 
Conservatory here, to promote the study 
of Jewish music, especially of the litur- 
gical type, and one of the departments 
will be devoted exclusively to the training 
of cantors. Mr. Minkowsky has been 
cantor at Brodyer Temple, Odessa, for 
the past thirty years. He is the author 
of a number of works on the history and 
philosophy of music and in liturgical com- 
position, and has published treatises on 
music in Hebrew, German, Russian and 
French. A conference of New England 
musicians will be called in the near fu- 
ture to complete plans for the site and 
erection of the building, and after the 
project is financed it will offer free in- 
struction to pupils studying liturgical 
music and those wishing to fit them- 
selves as cantors. W. J. PARKER. 





Rosing to Hear Opera Candidates This 
Month 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., Aug. 27.—The New 
York auditions to be conducted by 
Vladimir Rosing, director of the operatic 
training department of the Eastman 
School, will be held at Aeolian Hall 
on Sept. 6 and 7. Other dates for audi- 
tions are: Boston, Steinert Hall, Sept. 4 
and 5; Philadelphia, Sept. 8; Chicago, 
Blackstone Theater, Sept. 10 and 11; 
Cleveland, Institute of Music, Sept. 12, 
and Rochester, Kilbourn Hall, Sept. 13. 

MARY ERTZ WILL. 





Florence Wightman of Philadelphia, 
harpist and pianist, is spending the sum- 
mer at Seal Harbor, Me., where she is 
preparing programs for the coming sea- 
son in which she will be associated with 
Carlos Salzedo. 
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Julia Etta Broughton 
Conducts Course for 
Teachers in Missouri 











Kandeler 
Julia Etta Broughton 


Photo 


St. Louis, Aug. 25.—Julia Etta 
Broughton, who has conducted an Effi- 
ciency Course for “Progressive Series” 
Teachers at Lenox Hall, Kirkwood, in 
this State, from June 18 to Aug. 25, 
began her musical career as an organist. 
She was born at Little Falls, N. Y., and 
became a church organist when a senior 
in high school. She studied piano and 
theory with Dr. William Berwald and 
organ with Dean George A. Parker at 
the College of Fine Arts, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, and was graduated in 1914. 
During the summer of 1921 Miss 
Broughton was a member of the faculty 
at the summer session for music super- 
visors, Cornell University. She attended 
West Chester State Normal School, in 
Pennsylvania, in the summer of 1922. 
In September of the preceding year she 
was selected from among 10,000 appli- 
cants to teach in the first “Progressive 
Series” Model Studic in this city. In 
this capacity she has taught theory of 
music and principles of piano-playing 
to classes of ten to twelve grade schoo! 
or high school pupils. There are now 
fourteen model studios in St. Louis. 
“Elijah” Sung by Normal School Chorus 

in Terre Haute 


TERRE HAUTE, IND., Aug. 25.—An ex- 
cellent performance of Mendelssohn’s 
“Elijah” was given recently at the State 
Normal School by the Normal Chorus 
of ninety members conducted by L. C. 
Tilson. The orchestral score was played 
by the Normal Orchestra of twenty-two 
members under the baton of Will C. 
Bryant. The soloists were Neva Rankin, 
soprano; Edna Schmidt, mezzo-soprano; 


Evelyn Williamson, contralto; Albert 
Glockzin, tenor, and Ward Avery, bari- 
tone. L. Eva ALDEN. 


Arthur J. Hubbard Leads Master Class 
in Los Angeles 

Los ANGELES, Aug. 25.—Arthur J. 

Hubbard of Boston, vocal teacher, who is 

at present teaching a summer session in 


Los Angeles, expects to leave for the 
“ast about the middle of September and 
will reopen his Boston studios on Sept. 
24. Mr. Hubbard has met with pro- 
nounced success in his summer session. 
Next year he will probably have the 
assistance of his son, Vincent V. Hub- 
bard, in his teaching. 


BERKELEY, CAL. 

Aug. 25.—Due to the change in man- 
agement in the music department of the 
University of California, the usual 
number of summer concerts was con- 
siderably reduced. Among the artists 
heard were André de Ribaupierre, violin- 
ist, and H. Felty, pianist.—Two Greek 
Theater Sunday Half-Hours, during 
July, were of especial interest, the pro- 
grams being a piano recital by Lois 
Adler, lately come to San _ Francisco 
from Chicago, and the Northwestern 
College Glee Club Concert. A. F. SEE. 


G. M. CURCI 


(Graduate of Royal Academy, Santa 
Cecilia, Rome) 


Vocal Teacher and Coach 


(Special Rates to Teachers) 
Address Secretary, Studio: 
25 West 86th St., New York 
Phone 8107 Schuyler 
Consultation by Appointment 

















EVELYN MacNevin 


Contralto 


*‘As an interpreter she 
displayed intelligence and 
authority.’’—New 


ine. 
“Evelyn MacNevin is 8 


York 


young singer with a con- 
tralto voice of fine volume 
and golden quality.’’— 
New York Times. 
“She sang with glori- 
ous freedom expres- 
sion.”"—Toronto Daily 
Star (By Auguetus 
Bridle). 


Phete by Apeda Exclusive Management 
R. BE. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York 





Mme. 
Tamaki Miura 
Japanese Prima Donna 

Soprano 
Just returned from triumphal 


concert tour of JAPAN and 
HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 





On tour with SAN CARIA 
OPERA COMPANY Season 
Phote © Sigin 1922-1923. 
Concerts and Recitals given in costume with 


Maestro Aldo Franchetti, Composer, at the piano, 
For Oencert dates, season 1922-4923, address: 


Management: Fortune Gallo 





1128-29 Aeolian Hall, New York 
ESTELLE 
Soprano 
Studio: 145 W. 55th St. 
New York City 


























For Students . 


Chorus for Women’s Voices 


Tel, Circle 10117 


THE WASHINGTON HEIGHTS MUSICAL CLUB 


Amateurs . 


Address MISS JAND R. CATHCART, President, 200 West 57th Street, New York 





Professionals 
Junior Branch for Young People 


Interviews by Appointment 











Miss MINNIE LIPLiCH, Secretary 





Every Vocal and Dramatic Requirement for the Singer 


The HERBERT WITHERSPOON STUDIOS 


44 West 86th Street, New York City 


Miss GRACE O’BRIEN, Assistant Secretary 
Telephone Schuyler 5889 











BARITONE 
Metropolitan Opera Company 
Management: R. E. Johnston 

L. G. Breld and 
Paul Longone—Associates 
1451 Broadway, New York 


Victor Records Knabe Plano 
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HEN the Sycamore String Quartet rehearses 
not all the delights are of the austere order provided by 
There are rewards and rewards 


tive regularity, 
Beethoven and Brahms. 


at Tom’s, as it does with compara- 


for earnest ensemble 


players, and of these one of the most welcome is the collation served up by a 


thoughtful (and himself hungry) host. 


Mr. Hagar has depicted two scenes at a 














Sycamore rehearsal. 


The first shows the viola player—none other than Tom— 


battling with a solo passage while his fellow-players spur him on with joyful 


satire or sympathetic jibe. 


The second picture 


depicts the “grand pause’— 


refreshment time, when the muse must make way for the delectable delights of 


supper. 
over the prospect which awaits them. 


The expressions of the ambitious amateurs indicate their contentment 





What Is 


‘Modern” In Music 





Modernity Not Restricted to Music of Today, Says Writer— 
Bach _ on “Audacious Explorers” 


Te TUTTE HTT LELORPe ee CeLO UE UO LOC ELE 
‘ésPIVHE disagreement of critics as to 
how far the seeker after novelty 
should be allowed to go, no less than the 
lamentable lack of ‘ear’ for what is 
essentially modern on the part of music- 
lovers at large, proceeds solely from their 
inability to realize that modernity is by 
no means restricted to the music of to- 
day,” writes Eric Blom in Music and 
Letters (London) for July. “There is 
no such thing as modernism in music as 
viewed from one particular point in its 
history. To some members of the pres- 
ent-day public modern music begins 
roughly with the opening of the twenti- 
eth century, to some with Brahms (save 
the mark!), and to some with the music 
written, as Granville Bantock once put 
it, the day after tomorrow. Ernest 
Pontifex, in ‘The Way of All Flesh,’ who 
cannot bring himself to like modern 
music, considers that it begins with 
Bach. That inveterate Handel-worship- 
per, Samuel Butler, here brings us near 
the truth by his very perversity, not, 
indeed, in making the futile attempt at 
drawing a boundary-line for modernity, 
but by inciting us to speculate on what 
constitutes the truly modern in music. 
“It is not a question of drawing com- 
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parisons between contemporaries. For 
not only is Bach vastly more modern 
than Handel, Purcell than Blow, Schu- 
mann than Mendelssohn, or Elgar than 
Stanford, but Scarlatti is more advanced 
than Brahms, Chopin than Scriabine and 
Gesualdo of Venosa than Ravel. The 
period at which a strikingly novel pas- 
sage was written only enters into the 
discussion in so far as the innovation is 
the more ‘modern’ the earlier it occurs 
in history. Handel’s use of 5-4 time in 
‘Orlando’ and Bach’s definite hint of a 
whole-tone progression at the words, 


‘God took the debt from me,’ in No. 25 of 
the ‘Matthew Passion’ are actually, and 
not merely relatively, newer and more 
daring than anything that Chopin, the 
Russians, Liszt or Debussy have done in 
these directions. The comparison be- 
tween Bach and Handel is particularly 
instructive, because, if for a moment it 
places the two masters side by side as 
audacious explorers, it supports at the 
same time the view that the former is 
immeasurably the more modern of the 
two. Handel, it is interesting to note, 
although he not only uses 5-4 time, but 
also a simultaneous whole-tone sequence 
surely a remarkable enough combina- 
tion—does so in a passage where he sets 
out to depict the raving of Roland: noth- 
ing short of lunacy could provide him 
with a sufficiently strong pretext to 
strain at the leash of convention which 
Bach breaks time and again without 
needing the excuse of a dramatic situ- 
ation.” 





Artists Assist in Pupils’ Recital at South 
Orange, N. J. 


SOUTH ORANGE, N. J., Aug. 25.—As- 
sisting artists were heard in a recital 
given by pupils of Theodora M. Brown 
at the Columbia School recently. Lester 
Testut, baritone, sang numbers by 
Mascheroni and di Chiarri, with Mrs. 
Angileen Gifford Runser at the piano. 
Betty Fitz-Herbert, danseuse, gave a 
series of numbers to which Richard 
Stout, violinist, played obbligatos. Mrs. 
Brown was heard in two-piano numbers 
with several of her pupils. 





Myra Hess to Make Third American Tour 


Myra Hess, English pianist, is to sail 
for the United States on Sept. 8, to open 
her third concert tour here. She was 
recently engaged for appearances as 
soloist with the London Symphony under 
Sir Henry Wood on Aug. 11 and 24. 
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OR A HY DE Lyric Dramatic Soprano 





Available All Season 1923-24 
Recital, Concert, Oratorio and Opera | 


For terms and particulars address: 


Exclusive Management: 


ANNIE FRIEDBERG, Metropolitan Opera House Building, New York City 





























MRS. C. DYAS STANDISH 


Teacher of MARIO CHAMLEE, RUTH MILLER, AMUND SJOVIK 


and Other Noted Artists 


Will Resume Teaching at her New York Studios 


on Tuesday, September 18th 


211 West Seventy-Ninth Street 


Telephone Endicott 3306 | 
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Recitals During 


| 4MONG the attractions which proved 
As potent lure to visitors at the 
' American Historical Review Motion Pic- 
Exposition and Monroe Doctrine 
) Centennial, held in Los Angeles from 


*] t re 


5 July 2 to Aug. 4, was a series of musical 


Sand ballet features. A_ spectacular 
pageant, “Montezuma, or the Last Days 
the Aztecs,” presented a colorful 


’ st ry of the conquest of the prehistoric 
> Mexicans by Cortez. 
Band his company of dancers presented 


Theodore Kosloff 


Aztec ballet to music by Glinka, as 


' well as a divertissement to works of 


» Chopin. 
Herma Menth, Viennese pianist, was 
heard in daily concerts at the Exposi- 


' tion, including a number of “comparison”’ 
' yccitals with the Angelus Reproducing 


Piano. The latter programs, given at 


' the Angelus Bungalow on the Exposition 


grounds attracted many auditors. 

Miss Menth describes her visit as 
highly interesting. “There were,’ she 
says, “two ladies who came to every one 
of my recitals throughout the four weeks. 
And when I left they sent flowers and 
gifts to me at the train. Then there isa 
thrill for the mere musician in meeting 
the celebrities of the film world who 
live in California. Nazimova came to 
my concert conducted by Oberhoffer at 
the Hollywood Bowl. Lenore Ulrich 
lived in the same hotel as myself, and 
we became cordial friends.” 

A Sunday morning concert given by 
Miss Menth at the Grauman Theater was 
conspicuously successful. Besides solo 
numbers, the artist played to the accom- 
paniment of her own recording of the 
second piano part of Saint-Saéns’ 
“Danse Macabre.” 

She also gave radio concerts from the 
stations of the Los Angeles Times and 


| Herma Menth Acclaimed in Series of 


Visit to Los Angeles 
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Three Musical Personalities “Snapped” at 
the Hollywood Bowl: Herma Menth, 
Pianist, with Emil Oberhoffer, Conductor 
(Right), and P. K. Van Yorx of the 
Hallet & Davis Piano Company 


Herald, which resulted in requests for 
other concerts. 

The climax of her California season 
came in the appearance as soloist in Emil 
Oberhoffer’s open-air symphony series at 


the Hollywood Bowl on Aug. 7. The 
artist played Liszt’s E Flat Concerto 
and shorter numbers, and earned a 


gratifying success. Among the auditors 
was Alfred Mirovitch, the pianist, who 
gave a reception fer her after the pro- 
gram. Other events given in Miss 
Menth’s honor during her visit included 
a reception tendered by Mr. and Mrs. 
Ferdinand P. Earle, which was attended 
by many guests. 
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Celebrated Singers of 
Other Times Who Had 


Brief Careers in Opera 


UU peesenintiin mu 


(S(NERTAINLY no si 
more securely a ‘name forever’ than 


Maria Malibran, whose untimely death 
Musset laments in verse that it is abso- 
lutely safe and sane to call immortal,” 
writes Pitts Sanborn in the course of an 
interesting article on “The Elder 
Singers” in the ‘Nation for Aug. 1. 
“Malibran had won her abiding fame 
and was dead at twenty-eight. Cornélie 
Falcon, after whom every singer possess- 
ing a ‘dramatic soprano’ voice has been 
known in France generically as a ‘fal- 
con,’ had a stage career of just five 
years, losing her voice at the age of 
twenty-five, a loss she was destined to 
survive, however, for sixty years. Jenny 
Lind, of whose London début the in- 
comparable Chorley wrote, ‘the town, 
sacred and profane, went mad about the 
Swedish nightingale,’ actually sang in 
opera for only eleven years in all, re- 
tiring from the opera stage exactly two 
years and fourteen days after her sen- 
sational triumph in London, though she 
continued to sing on in concerts. 
“Giuditta Pasta, most famous of all 
Italian dramatic sopranos, the great 
lyric tragedian for whom Bellini wrote 
his ‘Norma,’ and also, curiously, his 
‘Sonnambula,’ and Donizetti his ‘Anna 
Bolena,’ had an effective career in opera 
of only seven years. Her successor in 
the réle of Norma and in general public 
esteem, Giulia Grisi, was regarded as a 
phenomenon because for twenty consecu- 
tive seasons she could return to Covent 
Garden, London, as a reigning prima 


donna. Pauline Viardot, the younger 
sister of Maria Malibran, and perhaps 
the most cultivated and ‘intellectual’ 


woman who has ever sung in opera, was 
thought to have strained at the limits 
of decency itself in achieving an opera 





career of a quarter of a century, though 
when she retired to private life no one 
maintained that she was in less than full 
command of her extraordinary abilities 
as a lyric artist. What would her 
critics have said of Lilli Lehmann, who 
in the seventh decade of her age was 
still acclaimed as an_ unsurpassable 
Briinnhilde, Isolde, Norma, Donna Anna, 
and even Violetta in ‘La Traviata’ and 
may, for all I know, be contemplating 
more singing in the Salzburg concerts of 
this very summer, though the official 
year of her birth was 1848; or of Ade- 
lina Patti of the countless and everlast- 
ing ‘farewells’? 

“It is true that some of the men of 
the ‘golden age’—Rubini, Mario, Tam- 
burini, and Lablache among them— 
lasted longer in opera than the women, 
but those careers began when the singers 
were very young, and invariably ended 
before they had entered the seventh de- 
cade. One looks in vain for a Battistini 
still in full career at threescore years 
and ten, even as the women in no case 
compete in length of service with Leh- 
mann and Patti, or even with Schumann 
Heink. Sembrich, Nordica, Melba, and 
Calvé.” 


Lima Male Chorus to Prepare for 
Eisteddfod 


LIMA, OHIO, Aug. 25.—Mark Evans, 
conductor of the Kiwanis Harmonie Club, 
announces that the Lima Male Chorus, 
organized to assist May Armstrong in 
the recent Hospital benefit, will be 
strengthened with a view to co-operation 
with local citizens in the arrangements 
for an International Eisteddfod for 1924. 
Lima will not enter for the Utica, N. Y., 
National Eisteddfod announced for Dec. 
31, and Jan. 1. because of the heavy rail- 
road fares and cost of preparation. 

H. EuGENE HALL. 








SAN DIEGO, CAL. 


Aug. 25.—Gertrude Ross of Los An- 
geles, composer and pianist, appeared 
in recital at the Hotel del Coronado re- 
cently, with Annis Stockton Howell of 
Los Angeles, soprano.—The Municipal 
Band. under the leadership of James 
Seebold, has given two concerts in Bal- 





boa Park recently. The work of this 
band shows marked progress, and is a 
valuable asset to the citv. 

W. F. REYER. 


STUDENTS AID IN 
CINCINNATI OPERA 


Ralph Lyford of Conservatory 
Trains Pupils for Minor 
Roles and Chorus 


CINCINNATI, Aug. 25.—Now that the 
Cincinnati Summer Opera Company has 
concluded its fourth season with greater 
artistic success than ever, it is interest- 
ing to note the connection of the Cincin- 
nati Conservatory with this important 
work for American opera. It was the 
Conservatory which first brought Ralph 
Lyford to Cincinnati to take charge of its 
opera school. Mr. Lyford was so suc- 
cessful with the student performances in 
the school that he was able to interest 
the authorities of the Zoological Garden 
in putting on a season of opera during 
the summer, using the student forces for 
all the minor roles and adding a group of 
experienced professionals in the leading 
ones. This professional group has been 
added to from time to time to make an 
excellent company, but has always been 
supported by a student chorus. Through 
the fact that Mr. Lyford is at once direc- 
tor of the opera school and the summer 
opera season, he is able to spend part of 
his time during the winter season in pre- 
paring his pupils for the parts they are 
to take during the summer. 

Among the students who took part 
during the present season are Pearl 
Besuner, soprano; Lucy DeYoung, con- 
tralto; Kathryn Reece, Martha Doerler. 
Virginia Sevmour, Helen Nugent and 
Marguerite Bentel. Among the men the 
most prominent were Clifford Cunard, 
Louis Johnen, Laurance Wilson, Edward 
Smith, Richard Pavey, Walter Bridge 
and John Phillips. 

One of the most popular productions 
of the season was the ballet, “Alice in 
Wonderland,” arranged by Mr. Lyford 
himself to fit the music of the suite writ- 
ten by Edgar Stillman Kelley, the head 
of the theory department of the Con- 
servatory. Mr. Lyford will continue the 
direction of the oneratic department of 
the Conservatory during the coming sea- 
son and will also conduct the Conserva- 
tory Orchestra. 














ARTISTS 


THE LA FORGE-BERUMEN STUDIOS 
14 West 68th Street, New York 


announce 


The Fall Term, Beginning September 15th, 1923 


FOR 
TEACHERS 











STUDENTS 
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FRANK LA FORGE: 





ERNESTO BERUMEN: 


ARTHUR KRAFT: 


+4 


Composer—Pianist—Coaching, Programme Building, Classes 
in Accompanying and Piano (Leschetizky ) 


Concert Pianist and Pedagogue, Specializing in Interpretation 


and Technique. 


Concert Tenor—Voice Culture and Oratorio—Tenor Soloist 


St. Bartholomew's Church, N. Y. 


Bes: 
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For information address: 14 West 68th Street, New York City 


Telephone: Columbus 8993 



























Soder-Hueck Studios, New Yor 


FALL TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 17 
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the public here and abroad. 


and Oratorio. Voice Placem 





Maker and placer of many singers now prominent before 


Training for Opera, Concert 


ent to Artistie Finish. 








Teacher of George Reimherr, Walter Mills, Marion Lovell. 
Ellie Marion Ebeling, George Rothermell, Elsie Lovell- 
Hankins, Randall H. Kirkbridge, Marie de Calve, Bernard 
Schram and many others. 


Metropolitan 
Opera House 
1425 Broadway 
Phones 
Pennsylvania 


4119—2634 
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ARTIST COURSES 





JUNIOR COURSES 
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Panorama of the Weeks 
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Ravinia Season Rea 


UU shEniNUNNNINNN 
HICAGO, Aug. 25.—Giordano’s “An- 

drea Chenier” and Xavier Leroux’s 
rustic opera, “Le Chémineau,” were both 
performed for the first time this summer 
in the ninth week of the Ravinia season. 
The Italian work marked Giacomo Lauri- 
Volpi’s début as Chenier, and the French 
opera gave Ina Bourskaya her first ap- 
pearance as Toinette. 

“Andrea Chenier” was given on Sat- 
urday night before an audience that oc- 
cupied al! the seats and filled the stand- 
ing room about the open-air opera house. 
If there had been any doubt before this 
performance as to whether Lauri-Volpi 
is a lyric tenor or a dramatic tenor that 
doubt was removed by his excellence in 
the dramatic measures of Giordano’s 
music. Ardor, youth, flame were in his 
tones, and he sang with pathos, passion, 
richness that got to the hearts of his 
hearers and swept them into a frenzy 
of enthusiasm. His success in this opera 
made one wish that he would go more 
deeply into the dramatic réles and sing 
“Otello.” 

Giuseppe Danise has sung no better all 
summer than he did in the role of Ger- 
ard, the butler who scorns his livery and 
afterward becomes a leader in_ the 
French Revolution. His voice rolled out 
in great volume and seemed to have un- 
limited reserve behind it. Yet even while 
the torrent of sound was swelling over 
the footlights he did not shout or declaim, 
but sang with unusual beauty of tone, 
rich quality and dramatic intensity. 

Two other singers deserve high praise 
and won the affections of the audience. 
These were Florence Easton as Madda- 
lena and Ina Bourskaya as Madelon. 
Miss Easton not only sang with vocal 
loveliness and musical intelligence, but 
she acted the réle convincingly and with 
a fine sense of its dramatic values. Miss 
Bourskaya did an excellent character bit 
in the part of the blind old woman who 
gives her son to the cause of France, 
molding her voice to the mood of the 
text and touching her audience by her 
realistic acting, neither overdoing it nor 
neglecting her dramatic opportunities. 
Louis D’Angelo, in a part that admitted 
of little singing, made his réle stand out 
by his unusual art in impersonating a 
mincing, dandified French artistocrat of 
the period immediately preceding the 
revolution. Gennaro Papi conducted 
with a rhythmic energy which made 
Giordano’s music sound perhaps better 
than it really is. 


Old Operas Repeated 


Sunday night “Il Trovatore” was re- 
peated with the former cast: Morgan 
Kingston, Ina _ Bourskaya, Elisabeth 
Rethberg and Virgilio Lazzari. The only 
new member of the cast was Vincente 
Ballester as the Count di Luna. Gennaro 
Papi conducted. 

Monday night the Chicago Symphony 
gave a concert, conducted by Louis Has- 
selmans. The soloists were Marion 
Telva, Philine Faleo and Virgilio Laz- 
zari. 

“Lakmé” was repeated on 
night with the previous cast: 


Tuesday 
Graziella 


ches Peak with 


“Andrea Chenier”? and “Chemineau” 


Pareto, Tito Schipa, Marion Telva, Léon 
Rothier, Désiré Defrére, Margery Max- 
well and Philine Falco. Louis Hassel- 
mans conducted. 

“Le Chémineau,” given on Wednesday 
night, was the occasion of a spectacular 
outburst of enthusiasm. After the scene 
in the second act between Ina Bourskaya, 
Louis D’Angelo and Léon Rothier, the 
audience was swept into a demonstration 
that continued long after the curtain fell. 
This was the first time, in America at 
least, that this rustic opera has caused 
such a demonstration. It had never been 
a box-office magnet, either in France or 
America, until last year, when it drew 
large crowds to Ravinia, where the set- 
ting is ideal for it. It contains no showy 
arias and presents the characters in 
sabots and_ shirt-sleeves, whereas the 
operatic public seems to prefer seeing its 
stars in lace and gold braid. The opera 
has had to make its way by sheer force of 
merit against the handicap of its rustic- 
ity and its lack of a sensational plot. 

The part of Toinette fits Miss Bours- 
kaya perfectly. She did perhaps the 
best work she has ever done in this, her 
début in the réle. Hers was a striking 
change from the simple farm gir] of the 
first act to the weary, toil-worn mother 
of twenty-one years later, portrayed in 
that marvelous second act, yet she did 
not overdo it. The music lies well for 
her voice, and she was at all times in the 
role, never stepping out it, even when 
taking her many curtain calls. 


Danise Sings “Chémineau” 


Giuseppe Danise had the title role of 
the Vagabond. The part requires real 
acting, and he measured up to its de- 
mands well, abandoning the stilted hau- 
teur that marks so much of his work. 
He sang well where there was straight 
singing to do, but in much of the recita- 
tive work there was a strange, muffled 
quality in his middle register, which 
marred his singing. 

Léon Rothier did a superb piece of act- 
ing as Francois, the elderly farm hand 
who marries Toinette. His acting was 
thrilling in that dramatic moment where 
the invalid old man rises from his chair 
to grapple with Maitre Pierre, the 
farmer. Louis D’Angelo as Maitre Pierre 
was the fourth of the principals and 
both sang and acted with conviction. It 
was his poignant scene with Rothier and 
Miss Bourskaya that swept the audience 
into a flame of enthusiasm in the second 
act. 

But it was not alone the work of the 
four principals that made the perform- 
ance a success, for the other parts were 
well taken by Margery Maxwell, Gior- 
dano Paltrinieri. Paolo Ananian, Désire 
Defrére and Philine Falco. The duet of 
the third act, between Ananian and 
Defrére, was screamingly funny. Louis 
Hasselmans, who conducted, was included 
in the ovation accorded the principals 
after the second act. His conducting de- 
served all the enthusiasm it aroused. 

“Romeo and Juliet” was repeated on 
Thursday night with the previous cast: 
Tito Schipa, Graziella Pareto, Léon 
Rothier, Louis D’Angelo, Giordano Pal- 
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trinieri, Désiré Defrére and Paolo Ana- 
nian. Louis Hasselmans conducted. 

Friday night a double bill was given, 
“Pagliacci” being repeated by Morgan 
Kingston, Elisabeth Rethberg and Vin- 
cente Ballester, Gennaro Papi conduct- 
ing, followed by the “Doll Scene” from 
“Tales of Hoffmann,” with Josephine 
Lucchese, Désiré Defrére, Louis D’An- 
gelo and Giordano Paltrinieri, Louis 
Hasselmans conducting. 

FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 





Civic Opera Appearance 
Will Be American Début 
of Noted Belgian Tenor 

















Fernand Ansseau 

CuicaGco, Aug. 18.—Fernand Ansseau’s 
acquisition by the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company, which was announced from 
the Auditorium stage last January by 
Samuel Insull, remains the most inter- 
esting fact connected with the company’s 
plans for next season. This is partly 
because of his continued successes abroad 
and partly because hitherto he has con- 
sistently refused offers to come _ to 
America. 

One of Ansseau’s feats in Europe was 
to sing the part of. Orfeo in Gluck’s 
opera, although the rdéle had hitherto 
been sung by a contralto and Ansseau is 
a tenor. 

Ansseau was born in the Belgian 
county of Boussu, known for its coal 
mines. As a boy he sang in a church 
choir. He entered the Conservatory of 
Brussels when he was eighteen and stud- 
ied under Désiré Demest. His voice was 
pronounced weak and rather plain, but 
Demest saw latent possibilities in it, and 
proceeded to build it up by careful train- 
ing. Demest was fascinated by the 
growth in its quality. 

The young Belgian received his first 
prize as a front rank tenor in 1913, when 
he was engaged to appear in opera at 
Dijon, France. He had been studying 
acting under Victor Caisso of the Thé- 
atre de la Monnaie during the time that 
Demest was building up his voice, and he 
accepted the Dijon engagement with 
alacrity. The war broke out shortly 
after the close of the Dijon season, and 
he used his voice to raise funds for war 
sufferers in Belgium, for which he re- 
ceived public thanks. 

Immediately after the armistice his 
successes began. The Théatre de la 
Monnaie reopened with a performance 
of “Pagliacci,” at which he was ac- 
claimed for his singing. After “Pagli- 
acci” followed performances of “Tosca,” 
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“Samson and Delilah,” “Aida,” “Rom 
and Juliet,” ““Hérodiade,” “Alceste,” co .. 
certs in Belgium and through the pro. 
inces. Then he sang in London, and la : 
year his début at the Opéra Comique 
Paris, in ‘“‘Werther,” turned the theat 
into a bedlam of enthusiasm. 

Ansseau has just completed a series 
exceptionally successful performances 
the Théatre de la Monnaie in Brusse ; 
following a season at the Opéra in Par ;, 
where he triumphed in “Romeo ap 
Juliet,” “Grisélidis,” ‘“Hérodiade,” “Pa 
liacci,” “Damnation of Faust,” “Lohe 
grin” and “Samson.” 


Subscriptions Set Record 


CHICAGO, Aug. 25.—More = subscri).- 
tions are on the books of the Chica; 
Civic Opera Company today than ther 
were last November when the season's 
lists were closed. A unique use for oper, 
seats was revealed to the ticket sellers 
yesterday by the application of a promi- 
nent Chicago business man for more 
season tickets than he has ever pur- 
chased before. He is buying them, |: 
explained, to take care of his firm’s out- 
of-town executives, such as branch man- 
agers, who have to come to Chicago fo: 
a day or two during the winter. “They’re 
a good investment, too,’ he said, “for 
entertaining buyers from all parts of 
the country who come to Chicago to buy 
goods.” 





Panizza Dedicates Amphitheater 


CuHIcAGo, Aug. 18.—Ettore Panizza, 
composer and conductor of the Chicagy 
Civic Opera, had the honor of conducting 
Gluck’s opera, “Orfeo,” at the perform- 
ance which dedicated the amphitheater 
in Brescia, according to word just re- 
ceived from Italy. The amphitheater 
was erected through the efforts of 
Gabriele d’Annunzio and a committee of 
Italian ex-service men. The orchestra, 
numbering 120 pieces, was from La 
Seala. 
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SCHOOL MUSIC AT BUSH 


Requirements of 


Supervisors 


irriculum Follows 
National Music 


CuicaGco, Aug. 25.—One of the rapidly 
rowing departments of Bush Conserva- 
ry is the public school music depart- 
nt. Under the direction of Lyravine 


ttaw, who, with F. Carl Gorman and 

illiam Nordin, conducts the classes, the 

urse of study has been made to corre- 
pond with the newest requirements of 

‘ne National Music Supervisors’ Con- 
ai erence. 

The course for the diploma, covering 
iwo years, includes 660 hours of class 
work, the subjects being methods and 
materials for grades and high school, 
musical appreciation, sight singing and 
ear-training, general theory, harmony, 











history of music, band and orchestra 
conducting, practise teaching, and vocal 
ensemble. 

The post-graduate course for bachelor 

Jof school music, includes advanced sight 
singing and ear training, counterpoint 
Jand composition, orchestration and _ in- 
‘strumentation, methods and materials, 
band and orchestra conducting, pag- 
Seantry, and so on. 
' Graduates of the department are in 
‘demand. Last June every member of 
‘the graduating class had obtained a posi- 
tion before graduation. Advance regis- 
tration is heavy for the fall term, which 
will open on Sept. 10. 












New Scenery for Gali-de-Mamay 


| CHicaGo, Aug. 25.—Gali-de-Mamy has 
‘ordered new scenery for four ballets 
from Robert Carsen, who has painted 
scenery for many theatrical companies, 

including the Chicago Civic Opera. He 
is developing the fantastic ideas of Mlle. 
Mamay on canvas, and the work is ap- 
proaching completion. Thaddeus Lo- 
boyko, ballet master, is conducting daily 
rehearsals in preparation for the open- 
/ing of the new season in October. Harry 
Culbertson is booking the ballet. 





Woman’s Orchestra in Prospect 
CHICAGO, Aug. 25.—Mrs. Mabel Swint- 


Ewer of Philadelphia, organizer and 
president of the Women’s Symphony Or- 
chestra of Philadelphia, was in Chi- 


cago lately in search of musical tal- 
ent for the orchestra, which consists of 
sixty pieces. She expressed the wish 
that a similar orchéstra might be formed 
in this city and announced her willing- 
ness to co-operate in forming such an 
ensemble here. 


Lawley Sings at McVicker’s 

CHICAGO, Aug. 25.— Cooper Lawley, 
tenor, who recently won an award of the 
National Federation of Women’s Clubs 
at Asheville, N. C., appeared recently at 
McVicker’s Theater here in a duet with 
Bessie Kaplan, soprano. His singing 
called out much applause at every per- 
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Leak of Stage Treininn Handicaps 


Vocal Students, Says Karl Buren Stein 





Mr. and Mrs, 
HICAGO, Aug. 25.—‘“The_ chief 
obstacle to the success of student 


singers is that they do not learn acting 


along with their singing,’ says Karl 
Buren Stein, who, with Mrs. Stein, is 
conducting the Auditorium Musical- 


Dramatic Conservatory in Chicago. 

“Even if a student intends to go only 
upon the concert stage, a knowledge and 
experience of the opera stage is very 
valuable, because it gives the singer 
poise, and assurance, and leads to a 
graceful appearance before the foot- 
lights that cannot be acquired without 
it.’ 


This was the idea that lay behind 
the formation of the Auditorium Con- 
servatory. Mr. Stein, president and 


dean of the vocal department for fifteen 
years, has been an advocate of stage 
training for every singer. Mrs. Stein’s 
work as dean of the dramatic depart- 
ment, has been carried on in conjunc- 


Karl Buren Stein 
with her 


husband’s work. 
combination of vocal and dra- 
matic art under these two teachers has 
made possible the interesting student 
productions of grand and comic operas 
and plays in the Chicago theaters for 
which the conservatory has become 
known. These student productions have 
all been given in regular professional 
manner with stage accessories and or- 
chestra, and have been of the same value 
that actual experience in opera would 
be. As a result many students are 
engaged annually by managers for pro- 
fessional work, in both concert and 
theater 

Among the works recently performed 
the students in Chicago theaters are 
Rusticana,” ‘“Trovatore,” 
“Aida,” “Rigoletto,” and 
many light operas, from the Gilbert and 
Sullivan works to the “Doctor of Al- 
cantara,” which was given by the pupils 
of the second grade recently. 
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CHOIRS COMPETE FOR 


N. Y. Symphony Under Stoes- 
sel Ends Series—Large 
Chorus and Soloists 
Heard 
By William D. Kendall 


CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y., Aug. 27.—One of 
the important events of the Chautauqua 


CHAUTAUQUA PRIZES 


given instruction here this summer, add- 
ing to the reputation that Chautauqua 
is gaining as the summer music center 
of southwestern New York. 


Under Mr. Stoessel’s leadership, the 
New York Symphony gave thirty-two 
concerts. Its five weeks’ engagement 


was made possible by a gift of $5,000 
by the Symphony Society of New York, 
by contributions of 101 guarantors, and 
buyers of reserved seats. Concerts were 
given several times each week, and two 


vents in Musical Chicago 
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BORNSCHEIN WINS PRIZE 


Again Captures 
Award 


Baltimore Composer 
Swift & Company 
Cuicaco, Aug. 25.—Franz C. Born- 
schein of Baltimore was announced to- 
day as the winner of the third annual 
prize of $100, offered by the Swift & 
Company Male Chorus for the best cho- 
ral setting of James McLeod’s poem, 
“The Sea.” The poem was published in 
the National Magazine, June, 1922. The 
judges in the contest were Dr. Walter 
Keller, Noble Cain and D. A. Clippinger 
of Chicago. 

Mr. Bornschein was also the winner 
of the first annual prize, two years ago. 
Honorable mention was given to two 
other composers: Hermann Spielter of 
New York, and Gustav Meiner of Grove 
City, Pa. 

The prize-winning number will be pub- 
lished by the chorus and sung on its 
programs in the coming season. 





Cecile de Horvath Re-engaged 


CuHicaGo, Aug. 25.—Cecile de Horvath, 
pianist, played in Ludington, Mich., Aug. 
21. She has been re-engaged for Wil- 
liamsport, Pa.; Bethany College, Linds- 
borg, Kan., and engaged for Pittsburgh, 
where she will appear with Louis Grave- 
ure, and for concert appearances at 
Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa.; 
Quincy College, Quincy, Ill.; Findley 
College, Findley, Ohio; and for New 
York and Chie ago recitals. 


Hadley’s "nsnanaal to Be Sung 


25.—The Apollo Musi- 
Henry Hadley’s 


CHICAGO, Aug. 
‘al Club has selected 
“Resurgam” as the only contemporary 
work to be sung in the season of 
1923-1924. The other works chosen are 
Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,” Mendelssohn’s 
“Elijah,” Handel’s “Messiah,” and 
Bach’s “St. Matthew’s Passion.” Harri- 
son M. Wild will conduct. 


Schipa Sian: at Wi inona Lake 


CHICAGO, Aug. Tita Schipa, lyric 
tenor of the Ravinia Opera Company, 
sang to 5000 auditors on Aug. 16, 
at Winona Lake. He had to add many 
extras to his program in response to the 
audience’s insistent applause. 
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Beryl Rubinstein in Cleveland Recital 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Aug. 25.—Beryl 
Rubinstein, pianist, was heard in recital 
at the Cleveland Museum recently. The 
attendance taxed the capacity of the 
recital hall of the museum, and many 
auditors stood in the lobby. 

Augusta Cottlow, pianist, who has 
been spending a vacation at East Hil! 


Farm, New Hampshire, will now resume 
teaching at her New York home, and 
will complete programs for her coming 
tour. 
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HE quality of the music 
written in America has 
been a theme whereon 
our pessimistic critics 
are wont to weave 
their variations with 
skill and assiduity. There are those 
who would have us soar to the pin- 
nacle of Parnassus without our hav- 
ing first to ascend with patient dili- 
gence the foothills. Despite these 
criers in the wilderness, however, 
there is much excellent music writ- 
ten within our borders, and if the 
quality of the output seems small in 
comparison with the quantity, that is 
no cause for hopeless gloom—only 
the odd oyster contains the pearl. 
Certainly our music makers are turn- 
ing out more good songs than any- 
thing else, and the only legitimate 
excuse our singers have for not using 
more of them than they do is that it 
is necessary to search with diligence 
among much commonplace material 


to find the occasional gem. 
ok ok o* 


Two New Songs One native composer on 
by Wintter whom we can always 
Watts rely to give us some- 

thing that is well worth 
attention is Wintter Watts, who re- 
cently won a scholarship entitling him to 
study and travel in Europe. He has 
found his inspiration for two new songs 
among the poems of Sara Teasdale, their 
titles being “Only a Cry” and “Let It 
Be Forgotten” (G. Schirmer). They are 
both fine, serious songs in Mr. Watts’ 
best style, and singers will miss two ex- 
cellent additions to their repertory if 
they pass them by. As in all his best 
work, the composer here makes no con- 
cession to mere vocal effect, though they 
are well written for the voice. But to 
the lyrics he has paid allegiance of un- 
derstunding and illumination. His con- 
ception is remarkably original, the more 
so when the simplicity of his methods is 
considered. There is in both songs the 
restraint of subtle art and a fastidious- 
ness that eschews the obvious or common- 
place. Each song is published in only 
one key: the first for medium voice, the 


second in the higher tessitura. 
ok ok aK 





New Songs One song, “By the 
by Thurlow Waters of Minne- 
Lieurance tonka,” sufficed to make 


Thurlow Lieurance fa- 
mous and, measured by that standard, he 
deserves his fame. His many admirers 
will welcome a series of four songs from 
his pen, entitled “Forgotten Trails” 
(Thecdore Presser Co.). One of them, 
at least, has much of the appeal that 
“Minnetonka” possesses: the third in the 
set, “A Gray Wood Dove Is Calling.” It 
has a distant, detached charm about it 
that should find a ready response. The 
composer reaches the high water mark 
of the set in this number. There is 
unevenness of workmanship and inspira- 
tion in Mr. Lieurance’s settings of these 
four lyrics by Charles O. Roos, but this 
song makes the set more than worth 
while. The other three are entitled “In 
My Bark Canoe,” “Far Off I See a Pad- 
dle Fiash” and “On Cherry Hill.” 


* x * 


The Latin tempera- 
ment is evident in three 
settings of Italian and 
French poems made by 
Redento Zardo and entitled “Desiderio,” 
“Espoir en Dieu” and “Voi Siete . ws 
(G. Schirmer). They are written in a 


Settings of 
Italian and 
French Poems 


manner that is highly pleasing to the 
singer who would first of all display his 
voice to best advantage. The first and 
last are typically Italian and, be it said 
to the credit of the composer, he has 
adapted himself. to the spirit of the 
French text in “Espoir en Dieu” with 
considerable skill, restraining somewhat 
the ardor of his Italian settings. This 
song is for low voice, the others for high. 
* * &* 
A number of our com- 
Songs of posers and lyricists are 
Varied Appeal hearing flutes at vari- 
ous times and places 
since one or two of the fraternity estab- 
lished the habit a few years ago. Lily 
Strickland is the latest, and she records 
her impressions in “At Eve I Heard a 
Flute” (Oliver Ditson Co.). There is 
much merit and interest in both words 
and music. Miss Strickland has a happy 
melodic gift and her songs are singable; 
she might have made much more of her 
“wild and wistful melody” in this one, 
however. Published in two keys. Rob- 
ert Braine’s “Brown Men,” for bass or 
baritone, and “Mother, Dear,” for me- 
dium voice, have not much to offer, in 
their style, that is out of the ordinary. 
The merit of the first is found in its 
marked metrical accent and straightfor- 
ward virility. “Mother, Dear,” is one of 
the unnumbered host of heart interest 
“mother songs” that seem constantly to 
find favor; a type song that, in its ex- 
aggerated and superficial sentiment, sel- 
dom deals appropriately with the beauti- 
ful subject it attempts to portray. Mr. 
Braine’s effort, however, is quite as good 
as the average and will doubtless appeal 
to a large public. A religious song by 
H. Baynton-Power, entitled “Rest at 
Eventide,” might be classed as a sacred 
ballad. It possesses some of the ear- 
marks of the popular ballad made over 
for church use, and its tonefulness is 
supported by a sufficiently sustained ac- 
companiment to make the organ part 
effective. Published in two keys, for me- 
dium and low voices. 
* * * 
The sizable stream of 
popular ballads has re- 
cently been fed by 
Frederick W. Vanderpool’s “Can It Be 
Love?” (M. Witmark & Sons). It may 
not repeat the success of the same com- 
poser’s “Values” and others of his popu- 
lar hits, but he can always be trusted to 
write a melody that the not too fastidi- 
ous will enjoy, and he has done it in 
this. There are two keys. From the 
Same press comes “June’s the Time for 
Roses,” by d’Lorah. It is not of the 
coloratura type, but a slow tempo, with 
an ingratiating melody that promises 
well for its popularity. There are keys 
for all voices and two keys in the duet 


arrangements. 
* * * 


A Group of 


A Ballad and 
a Waltz Song 


A Group of T. Frederick H. Cand- 
Anthems for lyn’s “Fierce Raged 
Church Use the Tempest O’er the 


Deep” (G. Schirmer) 
is an excellent, short, unaccompanied 
anthem, churchly in its solid harmonic 
structure, and, withal, melodious and in- 
teresting to the average chorus. From 
the same press there is also “Behold 
Now, Praise the Lord,” by R. Hunting- 
ton Woodman, broad and smooth-flowing; 
a Benedictus in D by Charles H. White 
and an interesting Short Communion 
Service in G Minor by Harvey B. Gaul. 
This latter is something out of the ordi- 
nary, written in fivetwo meter, unac- 
companied. It is more in the traditional 
manner of the best church style than 
most of the modern anthems and is 
highly impressive throughout. The four- 
fold Amen at the end is appropriate for 
all occasions. There is a short response 
by Alice Reber Fish, “The Day Is Past 
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and Over,” that makes a good ending for 
the service. ; 
H. B. Collins is the editor of a series 
of “Latin Church Music of the Polypho- 
nic Schools” (London: J. & W. Chester, 
Ltd.), of which William Byrd’s “Salve 
Regina” has been received. It bears the 
date 1610 and is a fine example of an- 
cient sacred music, to be sung a cappella. 


* * * 


A Budget of Conductors of choruses 
New Part- of men’s voices will 
Songs welcome Lester Jenks’ 


“Six Humorous Part- 
Songs” (G. Schirmer). They are short 
and particularly valuable as encores, and 
the humor of both words and music could 
not fail to appeal to all listeners. Carl 
Deis has arranged Pearl G. Curran’s 
popular song, “Dawn,” for men’s voices, 
four parts; mixed voices, and three-part 
chorus of women’s voices. The arrange- 
ment for male chorus is a cappella, the 
others have piano accompaniment. Need- 
less to say, Mr. Deis has done his work 
well, and this number bids fair to repeat 
its popularity in these versions. 

Mrs. Crosby Adams has made a four- 
part arrangement of “The Chalet Girl’s 
Sunday,” a melody by Ole Bull, for four- 
part women’s chorus. It is dedicated to 
the Aeolian Choir of Asheville, N. C., 
and its conductor, Crosby Adams (Clay- 
ton F. Summy Co.). 

* aa * 


“A Trip to Teachers who are con- 
Music Land” cerned mainly with be- 
for Little ginners have a quan- 
Folks tity of music from 

which to select their 
pieces. Unfortunately it is not always 


of a very high order, yet there is no 
time in the training either of the ama- 
teur or professional musician when good 
music is so imperative. A recent addi- 
tion to the literature that is worthy of 
attention is “A Trip to Music Land” by 
Vera Richardson (Detroit: Simon & 
Co.). This expedition is published in 
two series. The first consists of eleven 
pieces, of which the first five, short and 
very simple, are published together. The 
composer has provided suitable verses as 
a guide to the journey and an aid to the 
pupil. In the second series of four 
pieces the verses are no longer necessary, 
and the pupil has advanced apace, tech- 
nically and musically. Both series are 
well planned and should prove of real 


value. 
* K * 


Publishers are always 
doing their best to meet 
the constant demand 
for new church solos. 
To this end there comes to hand a budget 
from a Philadelphia firm (The Heidel- 
berg Press) that is designed to meet the 
requirements of those soloists seeking 
religious songs of easy appeal and sim- 
plicity. C. Harold Lowden contributes 
two of them: “Bend Thou My Will to 
Thine” and “Teach Me to Trust Thee 
More.” They are both easy; the first for 
high or low voice and the second for nigh 
only. Two numbers by James Raymond 
Duane include a setting of the well- 
knowin hymn, “O for a Closer Walk with 
God,” and the other has words selected 
from the Bible, “O How Amiable Are 
Thy Dwellings.” R. M, Stults has chosen 
“The King of Love My Shepherd Is,” and 
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Victor Capoul Still Singing at 
Eighty-four 


LucHon, Aug. 18.—Victor Capoul, at 
ime one of the best known French 
tenors, is spending the summer here. 
Although in his eighty-fifth year, Mr. 
Capoul still sings, though not in public. 
The creator of Paul in Massé’s “Paul et 


one t 


Virginie,” who was once a very wealthy 


man, lost the greater part of his riches 
in unfortunate speculations and much of 
what remained in a farming venture. He 
was able, however, to retain enough for 
his wants and makes his home at Gers. 
Recently Mr. Capoul was approached by 
a publisher to write his memoirs, but 
after gathering together much material, 


photographs and programs he burnt all 
of it. 





Work on an 


Early Score 


Mascagni Resumes 


Rome, Aug. 15.—Pietro Mascagni has 


resumed work on the score of “Vestillia,” 


an opera which was begun by him in his 
early youth. The book is taken from a 
novel of the same name by Rocco De 


Zerbi and is the work of Targioni-Toz- 


zetti and Guido Menasci. Much of the 
music is already finished in piano score 
and is said to be of decided beauty. 
Among the most notable numbers are a 
chorus of orange vendors and a duet be- 
tween Vestillia and Elio of great melodic 
interest and written in characteristic 
style. 





Rica, Aug. 12.—A _ Lettish national 
school of opera has grown up in the last 
few years with the new National Opera 
House as a sponsoring factor. The ré- 
pertoire of this institution now includes 
twenty-six operas. Among these are 
three native works, Alfred Kalnin’s 
“Banjuta,’ J. Medin’s “Fire and Night” 
in two parts, and the latter composer’s 
“Gods and Men.” Works which won the 
greatest applause during the latest sea- 
son were “Aida,” “Boheme,” “Merry 
Wives,” “The Demon,” “Salome” and 
“Mona Lisa,” all given in Lettish, with 
translations by Theodor Reiter, first con- 
ductor, and Mr. Medin. 





BORDEAUX, Aug. 17.—Works new to 
sordeaux, announced for production 
during the. coming season, include 
Wagner’s “Tristan and Isolde,” Ravel’s 
“L’Heure Espagnole,” “Quand la Cloche 
Sonnera” by Bachelet; “Suor Angelica” 
by Puccini; “L’Enfant Prodigue” by 
Debussy; “La Farce du Cuvier” by Du- 


pont; “Stamboul” founded on Claude 
Farrere’s novel, “L’Homme Qui As- 
sisina” with music by Trémisot; “La 
Flute Enchantée” by Mozart, and 


“Le Pardon de -Ploermel” by Meyerbeer. 





MARIAZELL, Aug. 13.—A Festival play- 
house has recently been completed at this 
watering place, and it is proposed to give 
Passion Play performances similar to 
those at Oberammergau at frequent in- 
tervals. Director Herterich of the 
Vienna Burgtheater is said to have been 
engaged for the staging of the play. 
Philipp Zeska is to assume the role of 
Christus. 

HALLE, Aug. 15.—The Collegium Musi- 
cum of the University of Halle recently 
revived a Miserere in C Minor for 
women’s chorus and string orchestra by 
Johann Hasse, Dresden choral master of 
the eighteenth century. The work, led 
by Dr. Schering, had a cordial reception. 

BERLIN, Aug. 15.—The new Grosse 
Volksoper, which will be opened in the 
autumn, probably in the once famous 
Kroll’s Theater, will give revivals of 
Handel’s operas “Otto and Theophanes” 
and “Rodelinda.” according to a recent 
statement by Director Lange. 

BERLIN, Aug. 15.—Wilhelm Franz 
Reuss, first conductor of the Kénigsbureg 
City Theater, has been called to fill a 
post as conductor at the German Opera. 
Charlottenburg. 


RoME, Aug. 15.—Don Lorenzo Perosi 
has announced his intention of leaving 
Italy and making his home in London 
for an indefinite period. It is said that 
he will make a study of the creed of 
the Church of England. 
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“Meistersinger’ Opens Munich Festival 
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Auditorium of the Prinzregenten Theater in Munich, Seating 1090 Persons, Where Summer 
Festival Performances of Wagner Works Are Given 


UNICH, Aug. 10.—The Munich Fes- 
tival of 1923 was opened on Aug. 1 
with a performance of “Meistersinger” 
at the Prinzregenten Theater before a 
large attendance of music-lovers from all 
over the Continent, Britain and America. 
Comparatively few Bavarians were noted 
in the cosmopolitan audience on the open- 
ing day. The motley of picturesque cos- 
tumes presented an unusual spectacle. 
The festival theater resounded with many 
foreign tongues, English being especially 
prominent. The festival grounds hac 
swarmed for days with women in elabo- 
rate evening toilettes and men in golf 
togs, seeking precious admission cards. 
The opera was conducted by Hans 
Knappertsbusch, who is generally con- 
ceded to have captured the spirit of the 
Wagnerian work better than any previ- 
ous leader at the festivals. A noble sun 
light of genius and mellow charm were 


orchestra were welded into a harmonious 
whole bv the potency of Knapperts- 
busch’s baton. The artists were fresh 
from a four-weeks’ furlough, during 
which the opera theaters were closed, 
and gave of their best. 

Fritz Brodersen was a commanding 
figure as Hans Sachs among a group oft 
Mastersingers who were generally excel- 
lent. Otto Wolf sang the réle of Walther 
in capable style. Nelly Merz was an Eva 
of charm and good voice. Other leading 
artists included Josef Geis as a malevo- 
lent Beckmesser, Karl Seydel as David, 
Bauberger as Kothner and Sterneck as 
Pogner. 

Spontaneous ovations followed each 
act of the masterwork. Knappertsbusch 
was especially applauded for his work as 
conductor. The performance marked his 
first appearance as festival producer 
since being appointed genral music di- 
rector. It was with this work that he 
made his début as leader in Munich a 
number of years ago. This opening per- 
formance was in every sense a fitting 





radiated from the music. Singers and dedication of the festival. 
AIX-LES-BAINS, Aug. 18.—Operatic VIENNA, Aug. 10.—Feodor Chaliapin 
performances in the theater at the Grand will make guest appearances at the 


Cercle, have been unusually good this 
season. Among the best performances 
given recently, was “Boheme” with 
Cortas Milonas making his local début as 
Rodolfo. “Le Roi d’Ys” with Mmes. 
Grialys and Mousy, and Messrs. Goffin 
and Roosen drew a large audience. At 
the Théatre de la Verdure, Daudet’s 
“T’Arlésienne” with Bizet’s music had a 
fair performance. 





LONDON, Aug. 18.—Anna Pavlowa wili 
play a two-weeks’ engagement at 
Covent Garden, beginning Sept. 10, pre- 
vious to her departure for the United 
States. Mme. Pavlowa will be supported 
by Laurent Novikoff, Ivan Clustine, J. 
Zalewski, M. Pianowski, Hilda Butsova 
and a large corps de ballet. The orches- 
tra will be conducted by Theodore Stier. 

BERLIN, Aug. 15.—A company from 
the Vienna State Opera is scheduled to 
give a series of Mozart operas at the 
German Opera House, Charlottenburg, 
soon, while en route to give a guest sea- 
son in Sweden. 





Beziers, Aug. 17.—Rossini’s “William 
Tell” given in the Roman theater here 
was a triumph for the tenor Talrick 
in the name-part. 





Vienna Opera in the coming season, ac- 
cording to local report.—The first per- 
formance of a new operetta, “‘The Pearls 
of Cleopatra,” by Oscar Straus, com- 
poser of “The Chocolate Soldier,” will 
shortly be given here, with Mme. Mas- 
sary as guest artist in the leading rdle. 
RoME, Aug. 16.—“Casta Diva,” an 
operetta by Ettore Bellini, has been 
produced here with great success. 
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Musical Programs to Be Feature of 
Fair in Leipzig 


LEIPZIG, Aug. 18.—Notable programs 
have been arranged for the Leipzig Fair, 
to be given from Aug. 26 to Sept. 1. An 
important concert by the Gewandhaus 
Orchestra will be conducted by Bruno 
Walter, who will also lead a festival per- 
formance of Mozart’s “Magic Flute” in 
the New Theater. The Riedel Society 
will give a performance of Handel’s 
“Israel in Egypt” in the Thomaskirche. 
The Berlin State Band will be heard 
under the leadership of Max Schillings. 
A fine series of operatic performances 
with guest singers in leading roles will 
be given at the New Theater. The works 
to be heard include ‘“Meistersinger,” 
“Flying Dutchman,” “Traviata,” ‘‘Rosen- 
kavalier” and D. Albert’s “Tiefland.” 





Queen’s Hall Proms Open 


LONDON, Aug. 18.—The first concert 
of the “proms” at Queen’s Hall, under 
the conductorship of Sir Henry Wood, 
drew a large audience. The program in- 
cluded Elgar’s “Cokaigne” Overture, the 
Gavotte from ‘‘Mignon,” the Storm Music 
from Berlioz’s “Les Troyens” and Saint- 
Saéns’ “Carnaval des Animaux,” which 
had its first local performance, winning 
only mild approval. The solo numbers 
were Rachmaninoft’s C Minor Concerto, 
played by Myra Hess; a “Freischiitz”’ 
aria, sung by Carrie Tubb, and the 
“Salve Dimora” from “Faust,” sung by 
Hughes Macklin. All the soloists had a 
hearty reception. Dorothy Hess and 
Héléne Diedrichs played the piano parts 
in the Saint-Saéns work. 





Aug. 17.—Gabriel Fauré’s 
“Penelope” had an impressive perform- 
ance in the Roman Theater here with 
Lucien Muratore in the role of Ulysses, 
in which he made such a striking success 
last season at the Opéra-Comique in 
Paris. Mr. Vieuille was excellent as the 
shepherd Humée but Germaine Lubin as 
Pénélope, though she showed herself to 
be an expert vocalist and an actress of 
superior ability, seemed to gauge the 
acoustics badly with the result that her 
voice sounded small. The Colonne Or- 
chestra played the score under the 
leadership of Mr. Ruhlmann. A short 
program of numbers by Fauré preceded 
the opera. 
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BEAUMONT, TEx.—Ada Hamner has 
been awarded the advanced pupil’s gold 
medal given by Miss Semple. 


* * * 


WATERTOWN, N. Y.—Sousa’s Band was 
warmly applauded in a program given at 
the Avon Theater recently under the aus- 
pices of the American Legion. 

ok oK ok 

CHARLES CITY, IowA.—Grace Hulse 
will be the instructor of the orchestra 
and glee club at the High School at 
Osage, Iowa, this year. 

*K ok K ; 

EASTPORT, ME.—Mrs. Howard W. Sav- 
age of Eastport, soprano, and Benjamin 
L. Whelpley of Boston, pianist, gave an 
attractive recital recently in the Uni- 
tarian Church. 

* «2. 2s 

WATERLOO, IowA.—The Business and 
Professional Women’s Club Orchestra 
will have Tina Martin as leader this 
year. Practice has been resumed after 
the summer’s vacation. 

K o* K 

BETHEL, KAN.—A program was given 
recently at the home of Mrs. Lee Hillis 
by Mrs. Edgar Bigham, soprano; Clara 
Schuyler, pianist; Sherwood Hillis, cor- 
netist, and Lee Hillis, Jr., violinist. 

* ok 

MosBerRLy, Mo.—An interesting musi- 
cale was given by Margaret Green, so- 
prano; Carlotta Burke, pianist, and Miss 
Llewellyn, reader, recently. Miss Green 
sang two groups in a voice of much 
sweetness and clarity. 

a ok ok 

PORTLAND, ORE.—Dr. George White- 
field Andrews, from the Oberlin, Ohio, 
Conservatory, gave an organ recital at 
Trinity Church, under the auspices of 


the Oregon chapter of the American 
Guild of Organists. 
* * 

MAYSVILLE, Ky.—Twenty pupils of 


Lida Berry recently appeared in an in- 
teresting recital at the American Legion 
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Building. The program included num- 
bers by Mozart, Chopin, Mendelssohn, 
Bohm, Kroeger, Huerter and other com- 
posers. a a a 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—A new building to 
house the ballet school and to provide 
studios and shops for scenic and produc- 
tion work has been put under construc- 
tion by the Eastman School, and will 
adjoin the Eastman Theater. 

* * * 


WATERTOWN, N. Y.—Sally Spencer 
Klump was soloist in a musical program 
at the opening of the 100th anniversary 
celebration of Odd Fellowship in New 
York State, and an orchestra played 
under the leadership of C. M. Faulkner. 


* * o* 


TRENTON, N. J.—Mrs. G. A. Lebtien, 
organist; Karl Sandhoff, baritone; Mrs. 
Frank Querback and Helen Mae Quer- 
back took part in a recent special musical 
service at the Cadwalader Heights M. E. 
Church. - = « 


JENNINGS, LA.—The Philharmonic So- 
ciety has elected the following officers: 
Mrs. E. A. Borne, president; Fred. I. 
Getty, vice-president; Leota McClunz, 
secretary-treasurer, and Fred J. West, 
executive committee. Dr. Morgan Smith 
is conductor and Will J. Humphreys and 
W. P. Arnette assistant conductors. 

* * * 

SEATTLE, WASH.—Piano, violin and 
dancing numbers made up the midsum- 
mer recital given at the Cornish School 
by pupils of the classes of Calvin B. 
Cady, Maurice Leplat and Mary Ann 
Wells. The musical program was given 
by John Hopper and Stella Hoogs, pi- 
anists, and Elizabeth Choate, violinist. 

* * * 

CINCINNATI, OHIO.—Freda_ Slauter, 
violinist, pupil of Robert Perutz at the 
Cincinnati Conservatory, who during the 
winter was soloist with the Conservatory 
Orchestra, has been appearing on 4 
Chautauqua tour with the Sheehan Con- 
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cert Company throughout Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois and Michigan. 
.' ss 2 


BERKELEY, CAL.—The last Greek Thea- 
ter “Half-Hour of Music” presented 
three young pianists from across the 
Bay. Myrtle Harriet Jacobs, Myrtle 
Waitman and Marian Patricia Cave- 
naugh.—Wandexetta Fuller-Biers, so- 
prano, was heard to advantage in a 
recent recital at the Hotel Claremont. 

* * a 

BERKELEY, CAL.—Mme. Parrish-Moyle 
gave an afternoon of music at her studio 
on Aug. 19, when a number of those 
enrolled in the Graveure master class 
were guests. Among those who sang 
was John B. Sieffert, tenor. At the end 
of the program Mme. Moyle gave an 
operatic aria. Nadine Shepard accom- 
panied the singers. 

* 





* * 


SAN Dieco, CAL.—Arcady Kaufman, 
Russian pianist, who has lately joined 
the San Diego music colony, and John 
Williams of Calgary. Can., were guests 
at a recent interesting meeting of the 
San Dievo Music Teachers’ Association. 
Mr. Kaufman played several piano num- 
bers admirably, and Mr. Williams talked 
on “The Training of the Child.” 

* 


CINCINNNATI, OHIO.—Marguerite 
Pereles, pupil of Marcian Thalberg at 
the Cincinnati Conservatory, has been 
appearing on tour in concert with Paul 
Katz, violinist, during the summer. They 
have been engaged by the Keith Theater 
management for September, both in Day- 
ton and Toledo. Miss Pereles expects 
to return to the Conservatory after fill- 
ing this engagement. 

ok * 


LAKE MINNEWASKA, N. Y.—Ronald 
Colburn Greene, bass soloist at the 
Broadway Tabernacle, New York, gave 
an interesting recital at the Cliff House 
recently, singing Bruno Huhn’s “Invic- 
tus,” Secchi’s “Lungi dal caro bene,” 
D’Hardelot’s “I Know a Lovely Garden” 
and many other numbers. He _ was 
warmly applauded at this recital and at 
its repetition at the Wildmere Hotel on 
the following evening. 

* * * 

SEATTLE, WASH.— Katharine Rice, 
mezzo-soprano,. was..presented in recital 
by Sergei Klibansky at the Cornish 
School, with Katherine Robinson at the 
piano. Miss Rice artistically sang a 
program of early and modern songs.—In 
an organ recital, given by pupils of Jud- 
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son Waldo Mather at Green Lake Metho 
dist Church, solos were played in good 
style by Rosa Zimmerman, Abbie Bisse]! 
Lucile Nutley, Jessie Scott and Mrs. Ber 
Graham. ss 6 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—David Griffin 
baritone, has been appointed conducto: 
of the University Glee Club of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, at Austin, where he 
will reside in future.—Burnyce LeClair 
Stevens of San Marcos, soprano, was 
presented in recital recently by Mr. 
Griffin at the open-air theater of the 
University. An aria from “The Barber 
of Seville’ and French and American 
songs were given. Norma Owen Griffin 
was the accompanist. 
ok cS ok 
Los ANGELES, CAL.—Annola Florence: 
Wright, soprano, who, before coming to 
California, was for eleven years soloist 
and director of music in Christian Union 
Congregational Church, Upper Mont- 
clair, N. J., appeared recently in recital, 
with Anna Blanche Foster at the piano, 
at Pacific Palisades. Haydn’s “With 
Verdure Clad,” an aria from Handel’s 
“Semele,” and numbers by Rachmaninoft, 
Liza Lehmann, Cyril Scott and Del Rieg» 
were included in an interesting program. 
Miss Wright has opened a studio in Los 
Angeles. * «/ 


KANSAS CITY, KAN.—An interesting 
concert was given at the Grandview Re- 
organized Latter Day Saints’ Church, 
under the direction of Mrs. Ross J. 
Evans. Those who appeared were Peari 
Peterson, Ross J. Evans and James 
Houghton. singers; Mildred Swerington, 
Mary Bodine and Maud Evans, piano; 
Fred Brose, violin; O. A. Swerington, 
trombone; Imer Curtis, cornet, and 
Pansy Overlin and Dorothy Brooks, 
readers. Mr. Houghton’s interpretation 
of the Toreador Song from “Carmen” 
was a feature of the concert. 

* * * 

KANSAS CiTy, KAN.—Pupils of Elea- 
nor Moore gave a recital recently, as- 
sisted by Rose and Marie Yarnavich. 
The following pupils took part: Mrs. 
Rilla Stevens, Ilene Phillips, Margaret 
Larkin. Irene Cameron, Anna Drews, 
Marie Khremm. Edna Pollock, Edward 
Phillips. Ruth West, Elizabeth Morris, 
Marie Kragel, Mary Evelyn Jankovich, 
Starr Chess, Catherine Santa, Donald 
Harvey, Lee Anderson, Mary Alice La 
Huguet. Helen Morris, Evelyn Cameron, 
Lydia Koppitt. Helen Winn, Rose Nell 
Santa, Robert Slade and Harvey Young. 
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7 Sees ““Naturalness in Singing” as 


Avenue to the Art of “Bel Canto” 


By FRANTZ PROSCHOWSKY 
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4 Neersosprege is expressed by the human 
voice in song and the spoken word. 
Fundamentally these two—speaking and 
singing—are the same physical act. One 
is absolutely related to the other. Sing- 
ing is but the spoken voice, augmented 
and ornamented through melody or musi- 
cal form: through augmentation of the 
range of tone and the sustaining of the 
syllable vowel. Both are the means of 
expression of the same intellectual proc- 
esses. Like the spoken word, singing 
is the vehicle of expression of every 
human emotion and aspiration, taking 
form in the national air, the folk-song, 
the love-song and the musical drama or 
opera. 

Natural emotions and aspirations can 
be expressed only by natural means of 
expression. Consequently an artificially 
built-up voice lacks the freedom and 
flexibility to respond to these varying 
emotions. 

On the other hand, when unhampered 
by fear or embarrassment or reticence 
or by physical defect, the natural voice 
is wonderfully responsive to the subtle 
moods of the speaker or singer. It im- 
presses one with its simplicity, its direct- 
ness, its lack of conscious, artificial 
“method.” It is a flexible thing. Like 
truth, its naturalness is apparent, and 
though it may not meet with the formu- 
las of some disciples devoted and bound 
mentally and vocally to certain artificial 
systems of voice production, yet it finds 
quick response in the untutored, unso- 
phisticated heart of mankind. 

This ideal in singing, reached only by 
natural expression through the means of 
the unmolested qualities of the natural, 
God-given voice, is what the Italians so 
aptly call “Bel Canto.” And this ideal 
must be the standard by which every 
aspirant to beautiful, natural singing 
should appraise every singer’s art. and 
every system of teaching. 
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The first essential for the student who 
aspires to sing is, therefore, strict hon- 
esty with himself. He must be free to 
call a spade a spade. He must not allow 
his judgment to become warped by en- 
slavement to any method of tone produc- 
tion, but must strive for independence of 
judgment through keenness of discern- 
ment; and this can be developed only by 
a frank, open-minded attitude toward 
truth. This attitude will gradually and 
surely enable him to put the proper esti- 
mate upon a singer’s work. Certainly it 
will give him that freedom of judgment 
that will enable him to detect at least 
the grosser examples of forced and un- 
musical voice production and that hon- 
esty with himself to admit his shortcom- 
ings when he senses the improprieties 
and imperfections in his own singing. 

The voice is the result of a physical 
act directed by the mind. The two senses 
that bear upon the act are hearing and 
feeling. The human voice differs from 
the musical instrument in its ability to 
produce words, thus expressing more 
than only the musical thought. In sing- 
ing, as in instrumental tones, the pitch 
is dependent upon a certain number of 
vibrations produced within a certain 
period of time, but the instrumental tone 
lacks the ability to produce vowels. We 
will therefore simplify by saying that 
the human voice, besides tone height, 
tone power, possesses that superiority 
over the instrumental tone that it adds 
the vowel or the form of the tone. At 
this point we may lay the cornerstone of 
our vocal structure, namely, the vowel- 
form. 


The Vowel-Form 


The vowel-form is absolutely and only 
the result of the physical form of the 
inner and partially of the outer mouth 
and of the throat, larynx and vocal chord 
vibrations. These forms we have by 
nature; we need not learn them, we only 
need to use them. 

Vowels are called “dark” and “bright,” 
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and perhaps this classification suffices, 
but perfect singing has the _ so-called 
“bright” and “dark” vowels equalized in 
color. The difference is only in form. 
The vowels “bright” are produced with 
a high tongue position, permitting the 
epiglottis to stand erect, not rounding 
the wave form of the vibrating air col- 
umn as it leaves the larynx. The vowels 
“dark” have the tongue low, thus leaving 
the epiglottis over the opening of the 
larynx rounding the form of the tone 
waves of the vibratory air column. All 
this happens automatically throughout 
the entire singing voice when the singer 
is not under the wrong influence of too 
high or too low a tongue position. This 
error is the result of a fixed larynx, the 
most dangerous when training in the art 
of singing, as it robs the singer of flex- 
ibility, form, perfect diction and, conse- 
quently, expression. 

To revert back to the relation of the 
singing to the speaking voice, it may be 
stated that when in singing any vowel 
refuses to take form, it can be corrected 
by observing the vowel-form in _ the 
spoken voice, which is always correct 
when the speaking voice is normal. 

The use of the consonants is equally 
as easy as that of the vowels, for again 
we only follow nature. Here we must, 
however, remember that the consonant is 
the non-singable part of the word and 
quite contrary in production to the 
vowels. Therefore, if we mix consonant 
with vowel, we lose vowel-form and 
vowel resonance and sing with an ob- 
stacle or interference. If we sustain our 
vowels as long as possible on both sides 
of the consonant, the latter becomes im- 
portant by contrast while the value of 
the vowel increases; and at this point 
I daresay the foundation of “Bel Canto” 
is established. In contradistinction to 
this is the anti-bel cante, in which the 
consonant is over-emphasized at the ex- 
pense of the singable vowel. This is 
exemplified to an unusual degree among 
German singers who thus. needlessly 
break their words into fragments. 

Now as to breathing. A great deal of 
confusion exists on this subject. Breath- 
ing for singing is as natural as breath- 
ing for speaking. When we convert our 
speaking voice into singing—something 
which very few artists do—we automati- 
cally or subconsciously adjust our breath 
form to the singing voice. When we pro- 
duce perfect tones that are true to pitch, 
tcnes with perfect vowel-form and bril- 
liance, the sound-producing organs func- 
tion properly in response to the mental- 
ity, the breath adjusting itself subcon- 
sciously to the emotional and physical 
demands of the song we sing. It is done 
automatically for us; therefore why look 
for troubles that exist only after we 
create them under the confusing name of 
“breath support’’? 

When by faulty ideas on breath sup- 
port our minds have become confused, 
so that nature no longer has automatic 
control, we may aid in restoring that 
control by the very simple means of 
directing our minds to that part of the 
body where our breathing starts natural- 
ly, namely, the small of the back. Then, 
when we learn by experience what con- 
stitutes natural breathing, the function 
drops back under subconscious control, 
and we may direct our entire attention 
to the interpretation of the song in 
hand; then, without any conscious effort 
of the breathing organs, inhale the 
breath necessary to meet the emotional 
and physical demands of the individual’s 
interpretation. In all cases the mind 
demands no more nor less, as long as it 
is not deceived by having learned to use 
tones that unnecessarily waste breath. 

“Tone-placement” is another word that 
has the most misleading influence upon 
singing, especially when a great empha- 
sis is made on forward placing. The 
voice that we hear is a result of the 
adjustment of movable parts of our sing- 
ing organs in response to our mind. 
These singing organs constitute a most 
perfect apparatus given us by nature, so 
willing to respond if only treated nat- 
urally. The moment we get our minds 
upon the thought of “placing,” we lose 
perfect freedom of floating of tone. The 
many flaws that creep in under these 
directions of forward placing, or, in fact, 
of any placing. are too numerous to 
mention here. It should once for all be 
accepted as the singer’s religion to train 
the hearing and to observe the difference 
in cause and effect through an amalga- 
mated union of the senses of hearing and 
feeling. Once having by these senses 
discovered and experienced his own nat- 
ural voice, he becomes his own sure 
critic, able to form his own conception 
of the possibilities of his own natural 
endowments from which as a foundation 
to build the superstructure of his art 
and his career. 


HEAR SPRINGFIELD CHOIR 
Illinois Sunday Evening Union Services 
Include Oratorio Music 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Aug. 25. 
tionally fine musical programs are being 
given in connection with the Sunday eve- 
ning Union Services, by the Union Ser- 
vice chorus, under the leadership of 
Donald M. Swarthout, associate director 
of Millikin Conservatory, Decatur, II1., 
and the Watch Factory Band, conducted 
by Louis Lehman, 

The programs included a group of 
numbers from Mendelssohn’s “Elijah,” 
with Rollin Pease, baritone, as assisting 
artist, and excerpts from “The Messiah.” 
On the “Elijah” program, the trio “Lift 


Excep- 





Thine Eyes” was sung by Mrs. John 
Black, Agnes Lloyd and Mrs. Grace 
Partridge. 

The program for Sunday evening, 


Aug. 12, took the form of a memorial 
for the late President Harding, and was 
made up largely of works by Gounod 
including “Unfold, Ye Portals Everlast- 
ing” and “O, Divine Redeemer” sung by 
Mrs. John Black. Excerpts from “The 
Creation” were given, on Aug. 19. With 
Verdure Clad” was sung by Diamond 
Vadakin. NETTIE C. Doup. 


SAN DIEGO, CAL. 

Aug. 25.—Ernestine Schumann Heink, 
contralto, sang at the Harding Memorial 
Services in this city on Aug. 9. Fully 
30,000 persons, it is estimated, heard her 
sing “Oh, Rest in the Lord.” Other musi- 
cal numbers in the service were given by 
Dr. H. J. Stewart, organist; the Elks’ 
Chanters, the Marine Band and Wallace 
Moody, who led the assembly in hymn 
singing.—John Doane of New York, who 
has conducted a summer artists’ class in 
this city, gave his annual recital on the 
Spreckels organ, Balboa Park, on Aug. 
9 and was acclaimed by a large audience. 
The program included numbers by César 
Franck, Bach, Lemare, Wagner, Watts 
and other composers. Mr. Doane was 
assisted by Marie Kempley, local so- 
rrano, who aroused enthusiasm in an 
aria from “I] Guarany.” Mr. Doane in- 
tends to visit Big Bear Lake and will be 
accompanied by Edward Hart, assistant 
organist at the Church of the Incarna- 
tion, New York, where Mr. Doane is the 
organist. W. F. REYER. 


Denishawns Experiment with Color 
Organ as Dance Accompaniment 


PETERSBORO, N. H., Aug. 25.—Interest- 
ing experiments have been carried on by 
Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn in an 
effort to synchronize the movements of 
the dance with figures from a color organ 
Thomas Wilfred, inventor of the Clavi- 
lux, recently visited Mariarden, the 
summer Denishawn camp. At this time 
an effort was made to produce a new 
art form, the “soundless dance.” It has 
long been the belief of Miss St. Denis 
that the dance is an art independent of 
music, and her experiments also aimed 
to show a natural progression between 
rhythm, color and tone. Louis Horst, 
musical director for Miss St. Denis, has 
become interested in working out themes 
for the color images that will parallel 
movements of the dance. It is believed 
that a new field in the terpsichorean art 
will be opened up with the eventual co- 
ordination of these two mediums. 


Yeatman Griffith Receives Gift from Los 
Angeles Students 

Los ANGELES, Aug. 25.—The vocal 
master class conducted by Yeatman 
Griffith was one of the most successful 
yet held in this city. It comprised more 
than 100 students and many pupils who 
sought private lessons had to be refused 
for lack of time. The students presented 
Mr. Griffith with a larger silver bowl and 
a request which they signed that he 
should return next summer. Sixty per 
cent of those who took part in the class 
have enrolled for next season. 


Mrs. William A. Edwards a Director of 
Los Angeles Orchestra 


Los ANGELES, Aug. 25.—Mrs. William 
A. Edwards has been elected to the board 
of directors of the Philharmonic Orches- 
tra. Mrs. Edward is sister-in-law of 
Mrs. Charles P. Taft, president of the 
Cincinnati Symphony Association. 
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GOLDMAN CONCERTS END 


Leader Receives Medal from City of New 
York and Cup from Players 


A vast crowd of auditors, estimated 
at more than 40,000, attended the clos- 
ing concert by the Goldman Band on the 
Mall, Central Park, on Sunday evening, 
Aug. 26. Edwin Franko Goldman, con- 
ductor, was welcomed by his players with 


a fanfare when he took his place on 
the stand. An address was made by 
William T. Collins of the Board of Alder- 
men, who paid a tribute to the sponsors 
of the concerts, including Mrs. Danie] 
Guggenheim, City Chamberlain Philip 
Berolzheimer and Elkan Naumberg, 
donor of the partially completed new 
bandstand. Mr. Collins then presented 
a medal to Mr. Goldman from the City 
of New York, and a silver loving cup 
from the musicians of the band. 

In his reply the bandmaster also ex- 
tended his thanks to the musicians, to 
the Mayor, Chamberlain Berolzheimer 
and Mrs. Guggenheim. He commented 
on the fact that the audiences attending 
the concerts had always been large 
in this, the sixth annual season conducted 
by him in New York. Mr. Goldman 
prophesied a bigger season next summer, 
when the new bandstand on the Mall will 
be completed. 

The program of the closing night in- 
cluded Thomas’ “Mignon” Overture, ex- 
cerpts from Wagner’s “Parsifal’ and 
“Walkiire,” Liszt’s Second Rhapsody and 
Tchaikovsky’s “Marche Solennelle” and 
“1812” Overture. Lotta Madden, so- 
prano, sang numbers by Massenet, Del! 
Riego and Goldman. Several numbers 
by the conductor were given. There 
were seven encores. “Auld Lang Syne” 
was played at the close. 

Other special programs of the closing 
week included a novelty in the perform- 
ance of several works by Czech com- 
posers on the evening of Aug. 20. These 
included Dvorak’s “Slavonic Dance” and 
“‘Humoresque,” and excerpts from “The 
Bartered Bride” and a “Fantasie on 
Bohemian Songs” by Smetana. 

Also on this list were works of Wag- 
ner, Rossini, Strauss and Gounod. On 
Wednesday a program of popular appeal 
included works of Mendelssohn, Tchai- 
kovsky, Schumann, Gounod, Grieg, Pade- 
rewski and Beethoven. Leo A. Zimmer-: 
man, trombone player, and Vincent C. 
Buono, cornetist, were the soloists. 

Wagner’s “Tannhauser” Overture, the 
Flower Maidens’ Scene from “Parsifal” 
and Introduction to Act III of “Lohen- 
grin” were features of Friday’s program. 
Dicie Howell. soprano. sang the Waltz 
Song from “Romeo and Juliet,” and the 
band played also Offenbach’s “Orpheus” 
Overture. and works by Rubinstein and 
Ponchielli. 

A “request” program on Saturday in- 
cluded Schubert’s “Unfinished” Sym- 
phony, excerpts from “Aida” and com- 
positions by Thomas, Suppé, Roberts and 
Ganne. Mr. Buono was the soloist in 
Liberati’s “The Pyramids.” 





Young Musicians’ Guild Gives Concert 


A concert was given by the Young 
Musicians’ Guild in the Knabe Concert 
Salon on Aug. 23. The program in- 
cluded contributions by Betty McNally, 
dramatic soprano; Rachel Rosenblatt, 
pianist; Mr. Serafini, baritone; Walter 
White, tenor, and Carol Solga, dancer. 
The Guild announces that Mme. Pilar- 
Morin will conduct classes in dramatic 
expression in co-operation with the or- 
ganization, one group to be formed of 
singers and another of drama students. 
The first group may produce Debussy’s 
“L’Enfant Prodigue” if suitable materia! 
is assembled. The Guild Orchestra also 
provides experience in orchestral play- 
ing and conducting for violinists. 





Hughes Series Ends 


The last of a series of eleven recitals 
by pupils of Edwin Hughes was given 
at his studio on Aug. 17. The program 
consisted of Schumann’s A Minor Con- 
certo and Liszt’s Concerto in A played 
by Jenny Rabinowitz, and Brahms’ PD 
Minor Concerto by Alton Jones. Those 
who took part in the series were Matilde 
Jones, Beatrice Klein, Therese Koerner, 
Helen Jenks Dietrich, Jewel Bethanv 
Hughes, Solon Robinson, Sascha Gorod- 
nitzky, Mr. Jones and Miss Rabinowitz. 
An evening of two-piano compositions 
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was given by Mr. and Mrs. Hughes. Mr. 
Robinson, who with Arthur Klein and 
Dorsey Whittington, also pupils of Mr. 
Hughes, was heard in recital in New 
York last season, has been engaged by 
the Kansas City Orchestral Association 
as soloist, and will give recitals in New 
York and Boston. At the close of his 
summer session Mr. Hughes went to his 
summer home at Willsboro on Lake 
Champlain, where he will remain until 
the end of September, preparing his pro- 
grams for the coming concert season. 





Liebling Quintet Heard at Capitol 


The Liebling Quintet, organized and 
trained by Estelle Liebling, soprano and 
coach, sang the Quintet from “Carmen” 
at the Capitol Theater during the week 


beginning Aug. 26. The members of the 
organization are Elinor Marlo, mezzo- 
soprano; Fredonia Frazer, soprano; 
Evangeline Funk, contralto; Thomas 
Ryan, tenor, and Luigi dalle Molle, bari- 
tone. Elsa Stralia, soprano, sang the 
aria, “Ernani, Involami,” from Verdi’s 
opera, and ‘“Love’s a Merchant,” by 
Carew. The ballet divertissements in- 
cluded Chaminade’s “Scarf Dance,” by 
Doris Niles, Ruth Matlock and Blanche 
O’Donohue: Lincke’s “Glowworm,” by 
Maria Gambarelli, and a silhouette num- 
ber, “Nola,” by Miss Niles, Lena Belis 
and Jacques Cartier. The orchestra, led by 
Erno Rapee, played Thomas’ “Mignon” 
Overture and excerpts from Victor Her- 
bert’s “Mlle. Modiste.” Other vocalists 
who participated with those previ- 
ously named in a novelty. “In Our Broad- 
casting Studio,” were Florence Mulhol- 
land and ensemble, Douglas Stanbury, 
baritone, and a male chorus and William 
Robyn, tenor. 





Wolfsohn Bureau to Manage Friends of 
Music Concerts 


The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau will 
manage the concerts of the Society of 
Friends of Music during its coming sea- 
son, which will open at Carnegie Hall on 


Oct. 15 with the American premiére 
of Pfitzner’s cantata, “Von Deutscher 
Seele.” The Society’s chorus will be in- 


creased to 200 and the Metropolitan 
Opera Orchestra to 113 men for the con- 
cert. Artur Bodanzky will conduct, 
and the soloists will be Elisabeth Reth- 
berg, Mme. Charles Cahier, Orville Har- 
rold and Paul Bender. 





Howard Barlow Returns to New York 


Howard Barlow, conductor of the 
American-National Orchestra, has _ re- 
turned to New York from a vacation 


spent with his family in Portland, Ore. 
Mr. Barlow is already hard at work ex- 
amining scores of orchestral works by 
American composers, one of which he 
will produce on each program during 
the coming winter. He will leave late 
this month for Charlotte, N. C., where 
he will conduct the two weeks’ music 
festival for the third consecutive season. 


Alexander Bloch to 

Alexander Bloch, violinist and teacher, 
announces that, through the generosity 
of a friend, he is enabled to offer a schol- 
arship for the coming season. Appli- 
cants will be heard by appointment be- 
tween Sept. 15 and Oct. 1 at Mr. Bloch’s 
studio. 


Award Scholarship 


Gay MacLaren Ends Summer Tour 


MacLaren, dramatic reader, 
summer tour which included 
communities as far west as Kearney, 
Neb., and as far south as Athens. Ga., 
with a recital at Chapel Hill, N. C., on 
Aug. 8. This was Miss MacLaren S 
second appearance in Chapel Hill since 


last March. 


Gay 
closed a 





Kaltenborn to Conduct Two Concerts in 
Central Park 


Franz Kaltenborn will conduct his or- 
chestra in two concerts on the Mall, 
Central Park, on the evening of Sept. 
2 and at 4 p. m. on Labor Day, Sept. 3. 
The programs include a number of 
operatic excerpts. Mr. Kaltenborn will 
be heard as violin soloist in both pro- 
grams. 

Max Jacobs, violinist and conductor. 
has removed to his new studio at 226 
West Seventieth Street, New York. 
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Conductor Objects to “Star-Spangled 
Banner” 

The song and band programs which 
were being given in Central Park under 
the leadership of Harry Barnhart, com- 
munity singing leader, have been can- 


celled by an order of Park Commissioner 
Francis D. Gallatin. A large number of 
auditors had gathered on the evening of 
Aug. 23, when the announcement was 
made. Mr. Barnhart refused to carry 
out an order of the Park Commissioner 
that every concert given in the parks of 
New York must include “The Star- 
Spangled Banner,” and stated that he 
reserved the right.to play it when he 
deemed the occasion fitting and proper. 
“The Star-Spangled Banner,’ he con- 
tended, had never been officially recog- 
nized as the national anthem, and its 
martial character was out of keeping 
with his purpose in leading the people in 
song “to overcome worry, fear, mis- 
understanding and _ hatreds.” The 
Seventy-first Regiment Band was secured 
at the last moment, and took the place 
of the Community Chorus on the fol- 
lowing night. 





Irvin Talbot Conducts at Rivoli 


Irvin Talbot, a young American con- 
ductor, made his début at the Rivoli The- 
ater during the week beginning Aug. 26, 
alternating with Emanuel Baer as leader 
of the orchestra in Suppé’s “Pique- 
Dame” Overture. Miriam Lax, soprano, 
and Adrian de Silva, tenor, were the 
soloists in an arrangement of Strelezki’s 
“Happy Days.” The prologue to the fea- 


ture picture, entitled “Priére Indoue,” 
introduced solo singers and dancers. 
Senia Gluck gave a solo dance. At the 


Rialto Theatre Hugo Riesenfeld, direc- 
tor, led the orchestra, augmented to fifty 
musicians, in Goldmark’s “Sakuntala”’ 
Overture. Mary Fabian, soprano, sang 
a number from Lehar’s “Count of Lux- 
embourg.” Frederick Baer, baritone, 
sange German’s “My Song Is of the 
Sturdy North.” 





Mr. and Mrs. Berolzheimer Found Schol- 
arships at Guilmant Organ School 


Two scholarships in organ for young 
men and women at least eighteen years 
of age have been founded at the Guil- 
mant Organ School by City Chamberlain 
and Mrs. Philip Berolzheimer. The in- 
tention of the donors is to assist talented 
students who have not the means for 
such study. The course entitles the win- 
ners to work under the supervision of Dr 
William C. Carl, head of the school. Ex- 
aminations for the scholarships will be 
held early in October. 





Ernesto Berumen to Tour in South and 
New England 


Ernesto Berumen, pianist, has had an 
active summer, teaching a large class of 
pupils at the La Forge-Bertimen Studios 
and preparing at his Long Island home 
new programs for his coming season. 
Two southern tours have been planned 
for the pianist, and he will also appear 
in New England in recitals, some of 
which will be given jointly with Walter 


Mills, baritone. Mr. Bertimen will give 
a recital in Boston at Jordan Hall in 
January and in New York at Aeolian 


Hall in February. 





Duncan Dancers to Make American Début 


The Dunean Dancers, Anna, Lisa and 
Margo, will sail for the united States ou 
the liner Rochambeau on Oct. 3 to open 
their first tour of the country. They 
will make their first New York appear- 
ance at Carnegie Hall on Nov. 3. Sub- 
sequent dates have been booked for them 
by the Metropolitan Musical Bureau in 
the following cities: Savannah, Rock 
Hill, Birmingham, Washington, Philadel- 
phia, Poughkeepsie, Torrington, North- 
ampton, Boston, Akron, Flint Saginaw, 
New York, Wilmington and Baltimore. 





Composer Arranges Traditional Melodies 
for Synagogue Use 


Mark Silver, composer, has presented 
his “Six Veshumros,” modern arrange- 
ments of traditional melodies for use in 
the synagogues and temples, to the 
library of the Cantors’ Association of 
America. This organization has ac- 
cepted the works, and in a letter to the 
composer Jacob Rapoport, president of 
the Association, has indorsed the use of 


the pieces as Sabbath eve prayers. M 
Silver was awarded the Pulitzer Trave 
ling Fellowship by Columbia Universit 
in 1917 for a symphonic poem, a strin 
quartet and a violin sonata. He als 
won the Mosenthal Fellowship given | 
the University in 1914. 





Kathryn Kerin to Tour in Europe wit 
Julia Claussen 


Kathryn Kerin, pianist and pupil o 
the La Forge-Berumen studios, saile 
from New York for a European tou 
with Julia Claussen, contralto of th 
Metropolitan, on Aug. 18. Miss Keri: 
will play Mme. Claussen’s accompani 
ments and will also appear as soloist 
The tour will last six months and wi! 
cover Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Ger 
many and Austria. 





Sascha Jacobsen Recovers from Mistaken 
Dose of Poison 


Sascha Jacobsen, violinist, who swal 
lowed a dose of poison at the home of 
his brother-in-law, Dr. H. H. Rothblatt, 
a New York dentist, by mistake for 
cough remedy on Aug. 24, had recovered 
sufficiently to return to his home at 
Gansevoort, N. Y., on Sunday night 
Tablets for external use had been put 
into an empty cough-drop box and Mr. 
Jacobsen took several of them to relieve 
a cold. 





Sousa to Lead Band of 250 Musicians in 
Madison Square Garden Event 


John Philip Sousa will make his only 
New York appearance of the season, act- 
ing as conductor of a band of 250 musi- 
cians, at a concert to be given under the 
auspices of the Be tnl Navy Club of 
New York in + org i Square Garden on 
the evening of Oct. The national Navy 
Club is headed by Frankie D. Roosevelt 
as president and has a number of promi- 
nent naval officers among its members. 


Elsie Sante to ‘tubs Recital Tour 


Elsie Janis, well-known singer and 
actress, will make a recital tour under 
the management of R. E. Johnston, open- 
ing on Oct. 14. Miss Janis will appear 
three times on each program in twenty- 
minute “impersonations.” Three assist- 
ing artists will appear on the same pro- 
grams. Several hundred applications 
for engagements have already been re- 
ceived, her manager announces. 





Mme. Cahier to Open Virginia Concert 
Series 


Mme. Charles Cahier, American con- 
tralto, will on Oct. 9 open a new concert 
series to be given this season in Vir- 
ginia by Mrs. Benjamin Milavetz. The 
artist will be one of the soloists in the 
local premiére of Pfitzner’s romantic can- 
tata, “Von Deutscher Seele,” in New 
York on Oct. 15. She will fulfill a re- 
turn engagement at Peabody Conserva- 
tory, Baltimore, on Oct. 26. 


Legion of nae Canteieels on Dupré and 
Risler 


The decoration of the Legion of Honor 
was conferred upon Marcel Dupre, or- 
ganist of Notre Dame Cathedral, by the 
French Government on Aug. 9. The 
award was made in recognition of his 
services for French art throughout the 
world. The same decoration was con- 
ferred upon Eduard Risler, pianist. 
Both artists will be heard in the United 
States in the coming season, Mr. Risler 
making his New York début in Novem- 
ber. 


Bainbridge Crist to Live in Europe 


Bainbridge Crist, composer and teach- 
er of singing, sailed this week for a 
lengthy stay in Europe. He will go to 
Florence, Italy, and after spending a 
year there intends to remain a year in 
Paris and a year in Vienna. Mr. Crist’s 
primary object in going abroad is to take 
with him a group of advanced pupils for 
the purpose of giving them the benefit of 
operatic preparation under European 
conditions. Mr. Crist has recently been 
teaching in Washington, D. C., and has 
found some exceptional material among 
his pupils there. Besides teaching Mr. 
Crist will devote some time to composi- 
tion. 


Meyer Davis to Open New York Office 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 29.—The Meyer 
Davis musical organization will open an 
office in New York early in September 
in order to handle the bookings in that 
section. Joseph Moss, present manager 
in Washington, will be placed in charge 
of the new office. A. T. MARKs. 
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violin, 
English horn and a vocal quartet. In 
keeping with the nature of the pageant, 





been given to the vocal episodes, 
of which are chants without words. 
ogether, 
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Jusic Came Into the School, and Lo! 


Bitter Family Quarrel Were Ended 
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© the Editor of Sastadids AMERICA: 
| would like to give utterance to a 
ight which has haunted me for some 
\...rs. It is this: that our civic govern- 
ts should, each year, set aside a 
| for the purpose of bringing to the 
poorest in the land good music, 
ocal and instrumental. 


' \y reason for this suggestion is here 
“et forth: I found myself a teacher in 
Fe “foreign” settlement a few years ago, 
where some six different, and differing, 
yationalities, talked six different dialects 
__] cannot use the term “language”—and 
these people had all come from European 
countries, carrying with them to the new 
"world the feuds and family quarrels of 
ace! turies. 

It was some time before I discovered 
swhy the children’s attendance at school 
‘was bad. I had put it down to lack of 
parental control, but I soon learned that 
Pthese feuds were the cause. Children 
‘fought, mothers quarrelled over the back 
fence, fathers quarrelled in the fields. 
The entire settlement seemed to be in 
constant fighting trim. 

This interfered with school work. 
Finally I hit upon a plan that met the 
trouble, and met it splendidly. I ven- 
tured to add to the school curriculum a 
lesson not set down on the time-table— 
namely a dancing and singing lesson. 

They were big and little, these chil- 
dren of the wilds. They were awkward 
and heavy-footed. They had musical 
voices, however, when not raised in bel- 
ligerent action; and they loved music. 
I selected that old-fashioned dance “Sir 
Roger de Coverly,” as simplest and 
merriest to begin with, and I secured the 
use Of a gramophone, with some lively 
records. Each afternoon I took the 
fifteen minutes of recess, ranged the 
boys on one side, the girls on the other, 
and, leading off with the dullest of the 
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penn “teacher” capered up and down 
and in and out of the double rows. 

Some didn’t want to join in the frolic; 
some were shy; some were sulky; al! 
were heavy-heeled. But I kept right on, 
and after a time it was surprising how 
the little bodies straightened up, how 
the little feet took on the rhythmic move- 
ment, and how the eyes lighted up at 
sound of the ta-ra-ra-ra! 

Best of all, the dancing grew so inter- 
esting that on the way home to the farm 
and its heavy labors, the children, I 
found, were joining hands and capering 
to the tunes they picked up. I found 
them discussing the intricacies of the fig- 
ures introduced, and, at last, feuds ana 
family quarrels were forgotten. The 
mothers came, with their babies, to 
watch the dances, and smiled with pride 
at the really good, and quite graceful 
way the children passed through the 
figure in a pas seul they thoroughly en- 
joyed. 

When closing exercises came, I had a 
strong parental turnout. Three little 
girls betwen six and nine, dancing an 
intricate measure, their bare limbs fly- 
ing over the floor not only gracefully, 
but airily as fairies; for the music had 
got into their souls as well as into their 
heels, and before I left the settlement 
the various families were on visiting 
terms. “Kaffe klatch” (afternoon tea) 
had become the fashion, and the parents 
were discussing things other than feuds 
of centuries ago. 

Music transformed that small settle- 
ment from a grinding hardship in home- 
steading to a pleasant labor-life, which 
was lightened, and—who will deny?— 
brightened by music. 

Place music within the reach of all, 
and harmony of mind will bring about 
harmony of heart and soul—the only 
thing that will defy wars. 

MARY MARKWELL. 

Winnipeg, Can., Aug. 24, 1923. 





Gertrude Ross Writes 
Music for Scriptural 
Drama in Los Angeles 
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Gertrude 


ANGELES, Aug. 25.—Gertrude 
well known Los Angeles composer, 
gained further with her 
of incidental the “Life 


Los 


success 


core music to 


of Christ” drama pageant, which in its 
fourth 
ing large audiences. 
given in a natural amphitheater, witnin 
a stone’s 
Ross 
plicity, in which the religious mood and 
the archaic strain give the compositior 
1 quality 
spiritual character of ‘the production. 


is again attract- 
This production is 


Summer season 


of the Bowl. Miss 
music of fitting sim- 


throw 


has written 


that harmonizes with the 


The 


has been scored for one 
cello, oboe, clarinet and 


music 
viola, 


which is to a large extent a literal 
lramatization of the New Testament 
with Palestine settings, Miss Ross has 


based much of her music on old Hebrew 
and Oriental scales. 


Much praise has 
some 

Al- 
the composer has succeeded in 


making the incidental music serve as 
an appropriate means to heighten the 
attractiveness of the story, and has fitted 
into the play little musical miniatures, 
program music, solos, and_ reflective 
episodes which will serve to sustain the 
spirit of the various scenes. 
BRUNO DAVID USSHER. 





Harriet Van Emden Returns to Europe 


Harriet Van Emden, American 
prano, who has been dividing the summer 
between a visit to her family and a period 
of coaching with Mme. Sembrich at Lake 
George, sailed for Europe on Aug. 7. 
She will go first to The Hague, and 
while in Holland will be soloist with the 
Concertgebouw Orchestra, under’ the 
baton of Willem Mengelberg. Recitals 
and orchestral engagements in Holland, 
Seandinavia and Germany will occupy 
her abroad until December, when she 
will return for another American tour 
under the direction of Daniel Mayer. 


so- 


De Ribaupierre in Berkeley, Cal., Recital 


BERKELEY, CAu., Aug. 24.—André de 
tibaupierre, violinist. lately gave a re- 
cital in Wheeler Auditorium, University 
of California. He was accomnanied at 
the piano by Roberta Felty. On Mr. de 
Ribaupierre’s program was an American 
work, Scherzo-Serenade, bv the well- 
known pianist, Beryl Rubinstein. 


Son Born to Mrs. Lagen (Lada) 

POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y.. Aug. 25.—Mr. 
and Mrs. M. A. Lagen of Staatsburg are 
the parents of a son, William Schupp 


Lagen, born at their country home. Mrs. 
Lagen was formerly Emily Schupp, 
known professionally throughout’ the 
United States as Lada, interpretative 
dancer. E. E. Moore. 
Rosa Olitzka, well remembered as a 


leading singer of the Metropolitan 
Opera. whose interpretation of Ortrud 
and other Wagnerian roles is among the 
hest traditions of that famous house, 
is spending a vacation at Del Monte, Cal. 





Ninon Romaine, pianist, begins her 
American tour in November and will 
start with a recital in Toronto. Mme. 


Romaine has been in Rome during the 
early summer, studying with Vladimir 
de Pachmann. She is scheduled for two 
orchestral concerts and one concert re- 
cital in London before she returns to 
America. 





published “‘Stimmbilder” in 
weisen 


“Pec hv ogel und Lachtaube”’ 
work. 


Kaspar, 


CLEVELANDERS LAY PLANS FOR SEASON 


Schools and 4 Ordaniantions 
Renewing Activities in 
Ohio Metropolis 


By Florence Barhyte 
CLEVELAND, Aug. 25.—The Cleveland 
Opera Company will open its school of 
opera on Sept. 1. Three seasons of 


opera will be presented this year. 
Francis J. Sadlier is general director 
and the teaching staff is headed by Max- 
well Y. Olney and F. Karl Grossman, 
musical director. 

The Cleveland String Quartet has al- 
ready begun work for the coming season. 
Arthur Beckwith, concertmaster of the 
Cleveland Orchestra, is the first violin. 
Other members of the quartet are Ralph 
Silverman, second violin; Carlton Cooley, 
viol; Victor DeGomez, violoncellist. The 
quartet began rehearsals Aug. 15, and 
during the coming season will present 
many new works. It is now booked for 
twenty concerts, including a series with 
the Chamber Music Society of Cleveland. 

Preliminary examinations for the na- 
tional piano students’ competition to be 
held by the Cleveland Institute of Music 
are scheduled for Dec. 26 to 29. The 
finals will be held Dec. 30. One thousand 
dollars will be given to the pupil ad- 
judged most talented. Ernest Bloch, di- 
rector of the Institute, is working out 


rules in consultation with prominent 
musicians and is asking several noted 


pianists to act on the jury that will 
choose the winner. 

A harp school has been organized 
under the direction of Loretta DeLone. 


Miss DeLone has done much here to dem- 
onstrate the value of the harp as a solo 
instrument. 

The Cleveland Orchestra has just 
booked six new concerts for March. Two 
are at the University of Illinois, two at 
Kansas City, Mo., and two at St. Joseph, 
Mo. 

The sixty-eighth birthday of the Cleve- 
land composer, Wilson G. Smith, is com- 
memorated this week with a musical ex- 
hibit by the Fine Arts Department of the 
Cleveland Public Library. Musical pro- 
grams from all parts of the world which 
list some of Mr. Smith’s compositions, 
specimens of his works and articles and 
pictures on his life are shown. 

A concert course has been organized 
by the Business and Professional Wo- 
men’s Club at Norwalk, Ohio. Among 
events already announced are concerts 
by the Cleveland Orchestra; Allen Mc- 
Quhae, tenor; Victor DeGomez, ’cellist ; 
Ninon Romaine, pianist, and Earl Will- 
iam Morse, violinist. 

Adella Prentiss Hughes, manager of 
the Cleveland Orchestra, returned to 
Paris from London early in August with 
Mme. Ninon Romaine. Mrs. Hughes will 
be the guest of Lily Lawler until her 
return to America in September. 
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Karl Scheidemantel 


Karl Scheidemantel, for many years one 
of the most prominent baritones on the 
operatic and concert stages in Germany, 
died recently in Weimar. Mr. Scheide- 
mantel who was born in Weimar, Jan. 21, 
1859, was the son of a cabinet maker 
who intended him for a school teacher. 
His voice, however, attracted the atten- 
tion of Bodo Borchers, a member of the 
court theater company, who offered to 
teach him for nothing. He made his 
first annearance in “Tannhauser” in 
1876, and sang sixteen leading parts 
during that season. He remained a mem- 
ber of the Weimar Opera until 1886, 
studying with Stockhausen during the 
summers of 1881-1883. In 1885, he re- 
ceived the title of ‘“Kammersidnger.” 
From 1886 until his retirement from the 
stage in 1911, he was a member of the 
Dresden Opera. 

He made his first appearance at Bay- 
reuth, in 1886, singing Klingsor and 
Kurvenal, and two years later, appeared 
as Hans Sachs, which was his most fa- 
mous role. In 1882, he sang at La Scala, 
Milan, creating a deep impression. 
From 1911, he taught in Weimar and in 
1920 was recalled to the Dresden Opera, 
but remained only one season. 

The Court Theater in Dresden brought 
out in 1909 with great success, Mozart’; 
“Cosi Fan Tutte” with a new libretto 
by Scheidemantel, entitled “Dame Ko- 
bold.” His new translation of “Don 
Giovanni” won the prize of the Deut- 
scher Biihnenverein” in 1914. He also 
1907, and a 
collection of songs entitled ‘“Meister- 
” The libretto of Pittrich’s opera, 
was also his 





Annie Roemer Kaspar 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 29.—Annie Roemer 
for many years a leader in 





QAULEYEAU ONL EAAEULEALEAD ONE 


Washington musical circles, died here on 
Aug. 25 after a long illness. Mrs. Kas- 
par, who was born in Darmstadt, Ger- 
many, came to the United States at the 
age of eight years, and studied music 
with her brother, Henry B. Roemer of 
Baltimore, until she was sixteen. Re- 
turning to Germany, she became a pupi! 
of Mme. Yeide. When she came back 
to America, she took a leading part in 
Washington musical activities as church 
choir and concert soloist. She also 
created the leading role in John Philip 
Sousa’s opera, “Queen of Hearts.” Mrs. 
Kaspar was a teacher of singing in 
Mount Vernon Seminary here for twenty 
years, and in the National Park Semi- 
nary for twenty-seven years. Mrs. Kas- 
par’s husband, Josef Kaspar, is a widely- 
known violinist and conductor; her 
daughter, Mrs. Huron W. Lawson, so- 
prano, is a concert and oratorio singer; 
and her son, Henry Roemer Kaspar, is 
a pianist. A. T. MARKS, 
Kate Douglas Wiggin 

Kate Douglas Wiggin, one of the most 
prominent contemporary American writ- 
ers, died in a nursing home in Harrow, 
England, on Aug. 23. According to an 
Associated Press dispatch, Mrs. Wiggin, 
became ill on the voyage to England 
in June and upon arrival, underwent an 
operation the effects of which proved 
fatal. Although prominent as a writer 
of fiction, Mrs. Wiggin was an excellent 
musician and published a volume of 
songs entitled “‘Nine Love Songs and a 
Carol” of which “The Clover Blossom: 
Kiss Her Feet” is the best known. Mrs. 
Wiggin was born in Philadelphia, Sept. 


28, 1857. She married Samuel Bradley 
Wiggin of San Francisco, in 1880. Mr, 
Wiggin died in 1889 and in 1895, she 
married George Christopher Riggs, who 
murvives her. 
Mary Dorska 
PARIS, Aug. 27.—Mary Dorska, so- 


prano of the Opéra-Comique, committed 
suicide by shooting in her apartment 
yesterday. She had suffered injuries 
in a motor accident several months ago, 
and, it is believed, became despondent 
because of the enforced interruption in 


her stage career. She had won successes 
in the réles of Tosca and Manon. 
Joseph A. Arth 
WASHINGTON, Aug. 27.—Joseph A, 


Arth, one of the original members of the 
United States Marine Band, died here on 
Aug. 23, aged eighty-two years. Mr. 
Arth retired from the Marine Band 
nearly forty years ago, and was after~ 
wards a member of the U. S. Naval 
Academy Band, at Annapolis, Md. He 
was a native of this city. Interment 
was in Arlington National Cemetery. 

A. T. MARKS, 
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Rochester Orchestra Series Begins on 


Oct. 17 


ROCHESTER, Aug. 25.—Albert Coates. 
conductor of the Rochester Philharmonic 
Orchestra, the new organization spon- 
sored by George Eastman, will lead 
seven afternoon and three evening con- 
certs of the series, which will begin on 
the evening of Oct. 17. The first will 
be given under the baton of Eugéne 
Goossens, who will also conduct three 
of the afternoon programs. Vladimir 
Shavitch will be the conductor for three 
afternoon concerts. The entire series 
will comprise seventeen concerts. Mr. 
Shavitch has joined the Eastman Thea- 
ter Orchestra as conductor, and will be 
associated in that post with Victor 
Wagner. Alexander A. Leventon, who 
was formerly with the Moscow Sym- 
phony, has also joined this orchestra as 
concertmaster. 





Blinn Owen Appointed to Chattanooga 
Post 

SAVANNAH, GA., Aug. 25.— Blinn 
Owen, for the past four years a leading 
figure in the musical life of Savannah, is 
leaving for Chattanooga, Tenn., to take 
the post of organist and -choirmaster of 
St. Paul’s Church in that city. Music 
here will suffer a severe loss in the de- 
parture of Mr. and Mrs. Owen. For- 
merly head of the music department of 
St. Mary’s Episcopal College in Raleigh, 
N. C., Mr. Owen, during his residence in 
Savannah, has conducted the Symphony, 
the Choral Society and the Harmonic 
Club and last year was choirmaster of 
the First Presbyterian Church. Mrs. 
Owen has acted as conductor of this 
church choir for the past twelve months, 
and under her leadership and that of her 
husband many fine choral concerts have 
been given. 





Cincinnati Zoo Concert Series Announced 


CINCINNATI, Aug. 25.—Ernest Briggs, 
who is now in Cincinnati, has announced 
the program to be given at the Grand 
Opera Theater of the Cincinnati Zoo, 
under the management of Charles G. 
Miller. Among the artists to appear 
here are Desirée Lubovska in Egyptian 
dances, the Pavley-Oukrainsky Dancers, 
National Grand Opera Quartet, directed 
by Cora Silvia; the Montmartre and 
Davis Trios and others. The Cincinnati 
Summer Orchestra, composed of mem- 
bers of the Cincinnati Symphony, will 
furnish the accompaniments for the bal- 
lets and other numbers and will also give 
afternoon and Sunday concerts. The 
current season has been extended to five 
weeks, instead of the two weeks of past 
years. 








Orchestra to Be Organized at University 
of Iowa 





Iowa City, Iowa, Aug. 25.—A sev- 
enty-five piece orchestra will be organ- 
ized among the students of the Univer- 
sity of Iowa at the beginning of the 
autumn semester, according to an an- 
nouncement made recently by Frank E. 
Kendrie of the department of music. He 
will organize and conduct the orchestra, 
and the concertmaster will receive $120, 
which will pay for a year’s tuition in 
the violin department. The scholarship 
is open to any student of the University. 
During the year the orchestra will be 
taken on tour throughout the State. 

GEORGE SMEDAL. 


Rosenblatt Refuses Offer to Tour Abroad 


Cantor Josef Rosenblatt, tenor, who is 
spending the summer in Europe, has re- 
fused an offer to make an extended con- 
cert tour abroad, according to a state- 
ment issued last week by the synagogue 
in New York for which he sings. The 
statement, issued by the First Hungarian 
Congregation Ohab Zedek, says in part: 
“The rumor that Josef Rosenblatt, who 
is spending his vacation in Europe, has 
accepted a lucrative offer from a London 
opera manager to make a world concert 
tour, is false. Cantor Rosenblatt does 
not deny that such an offer was made to 
him, but he denies that he accepted it.” 
The artist is scheduled to return to New 
York in the latter part of August. 


“Titian’’ Stradivarius Chief Jewel 


of Zimbalist’s Violin Collection 
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FREM ZIMBALIST is not only a vio- 

linist of eminence, but a connoisseur 
and collector of rare fiddles. He lately 
returned from a special trip to Europe 
with a rare gem of the violin-maker’s 
art—the “Titian” of Stradivarius, for 
which he paid $33,000. Mr. Zimbalist is 
shown here playing his latest acquisition, 
which is his greatest acquisition, sur- 
rounded by the other treasures of his 
collection. He began to collect violins 
only eighteen months ago, while giving 


View Co. of N. Y. 


a series of concerts in Berlin. His col- 
lection already numbers twenty-one su- 
perb instruments and is valued at $100,- 
000. Among the fiddles are a Ruggieri, 
a Gagliano, a Guarnerius del Gesu, a 
Montagnana, a Goldfiller, a Battista 
and a Guadagnini. The Stradivarius 
“Titian,” a very famous violin, bears the 
date 1715. It will displace, as a concert 
instrument, the violin Mr. Zimbalist has 
used for the past ten years, which is also 
a “Strad.” 


c) Keystone 





FORM NEW CHORAL CLUB IN MILWAUKEE 


MacDowell Members Organize 
Chorus Under Baton of 
Alfred H. Bergen 


By C. O. Skinrood 


MILWAUKEE, Aug. 25.—The MacDow- 
ell Club, perhaps the most active women’s 
musical club in the city, has decided to 
add a professional chorus to its activi- 
ties, to be conducted by Alfred Hiles 
Bergen, baritone, who is conductor of the 
Lyric Glee Club. 

Many society women have been mem- 
bers of the MacDowell Club for years. 
Several years ago there was launched a 
venture for an orchestra among its own 
members. This project succeeded beyond 
their fondest hopes, and the orchestra 
has become one of the most prominent in 
this section of the State. Since the mem- 
bership of the club also contains many 
vocal teachers and professional singers, 
it was felt that these should be banded 
together to do ensemble work. This wil! 
now be accomplished under the baton of 
Mr. Bergen. As the membership of the 
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club is among women, the choral club 
will be confined to that sex. 

Several concerts by the new choral 
club have already been planned, accord- 
ing to Mrs. William A. Bowers, who will 
be its manager. 

Arthur Van Eweyk, baritone, who has 
given recitals in many American cities 
and who returned to Milwaukee from 
Germany some months ago, has joined the 
faculty of the Sherwood Music School of 
Chicago and also accepted a church posi- 
tion in Chicago. Mr. Van Eweyk will 
live in Chicago and come to Milwaukee 
once each week to meet his pupils at the 
Wisconsin Conservatory. 

A benefit musicale was given lately at 
the Hotel Pfister for the Calvary Church 
Community House. The program was 





given by Milwaukee musicians, in 





ing Edgar J. Roemheld, ’cellist, accon, = 


panied by his brother, Heinz Roem} :}; 
Adah Fiske, violinist; Estelle Fie] jjn, 
in dramatic monologues and Helen ap, 
Lillian Gunnis in vocal duets. Mrs. 
son F. Conger was in charge of 
musicale. 





BAY VIEW, MICH. 


Aug. 25.—The Bay View Asser)}), 
concerts have been continued during ; 
present month, and have proved of g x; 
interest. A string quartet, compri in 
William Reddick, F. Dudleigh Ve 
Virginia Baum and Ethel Flentye, 
the Assembly double quartet gave t} 
program at the vesper service on Au::. ; 
Elsa Kressman, soprano, and Alle 
Spencer, pianist, appeared in recita 
Aug. 9. A triple quartet, led by Ro 
McCutchan, sang on Aug. 12; the st: in 
quartet played, and numbers were ,| 
given by Louise Schellschmidt-Koe ); 
harp; Helen Roland, ’cello; William leq. 


dick, piano, and F. D. Vernor, organf 


Theodora Sturkow-Ryder, pianist, 
Robert Ambrosius, ’cellist, were the art. 
ists in a recital on Aug. 16. They playe 
Rubinstein’s Sonata Op. 18 and we; 
also heard in solos. 

PAULINE SCHELLSCHMID’. 





Patrolmen’s Association Gives Concer! ;; 
Asbury Park, N. J. 


ASBURY PARK, N. J., Aug. 25.—Th 
Patrolmen’s Benevolent Association ga, 
a concert at the Beach Arcade on Aw 


20, when Sascha Fiedelman, violinis; 
played the Meditation from “Thais, 
Emily Beglin, soprano, sang. sever: 


songs by Frederick W. Vanderpool, «: 
this composer’s “Values” was sung }) 
Robert L. Johnes, baritone. Mrs. Flor. 
ence Cavanaugh Pawley, soprano, w! 
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had been announced to sing, was pre. 


vented from attending by the 
death of her father. The Arcade Band 
led by Simone Mantia, played severa 
numbers. 





recent m™ 


Lydia Ferguson to Make American Tow 


Lydia Ferguson, soprano, who recent 
returned from a stay abroad of mo: 
than two years, will make an America! 
tour in the coming season. 
son is a niece of President Masaryk 0! 
the Czech Republic, and during her visi 
collected a number of native folk-song: 
While abroad she sang in London, as we 
as in Switzerland and Czechoslovakia 


and will reappear in London in recital 


next spring. Her American tour will } 
managed by Ernest Briggs, Inc. 


TO) PUAGHOCENEE CHUM EUEESAEONU ENGLER t cece tr rrrrrren 


Plan for Radio Monopoly Out- 
lined in Sweden 


CORPORATION now being 

formed has submitted to the 
Swedish Government a plan for 
organizing radio broadcasting in 
Sweden. The company seeks a 
joint monopoly with the Govern- 
ment on broadcasting in the King- 
dom and the plan calls for cooper- 
ation with the Government in op- 
eration of the stations. It is sug- 
gested that individual owners of 
receiving sets pay an annual license 
fee of twenty kronor (about $5.40) 
and that places of entertainment, 
societies, etc., be charged a maxi- 
mum fee of 1000 kronor. The 
period of the company’s concession 
is for ten years ending in 1934. 
The sending stations will be at the 
disposal of the company at least 
five hours daily. They are to be 
erected by the Government. The 
plan of payment for the use of the 
stations is also set forth. 
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BushsLane 


Years rich with experience and accom- 
plishment back of this name vouch 
for extraordinary musical merit. 


Bush & Lane Piano Co., Holland, Mich. 


Grands 


of superior 
tone quality. 
Cecilian 
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